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SONOCD MAKES EVERYTHING \IN RAPER CARRIERS 


~Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A 
SPINDLE 
SPECIALTY 


Texaco Spindura 
Oil, a spindle oil 
which 


resists 


stubbornly 
oxidation, 
sludge formation, 
“fogging.” You get 
better lubrication 
with less lubricant, 
avoid vibration 
and lagging, and 
produce more uni- 
form yarn. (Write 
for this TEXACO 
SPINDURA LEAFLET.) 


TEXACO 
SPINDURA 


GEORGIA KINCAID MILL, 
picker room equipped 
with Texspray. 


o 


A GEORGIA KINCAID MILLS 
MAKE CLEAN AIR PAY! 


LEAN AIR to breathe and a clean environment 
( in which to work are making money by in- 
creased operating efficiency for the makers of 
Dundee Toweling, Griffin, Georgia. 

These improvements have been enjoyed since their 
adoption some 5 years ago of the TEXACO TEX- 
SPRAY SYSTEM OF FIBRE CONDITIONING. 

Applied in the beater chambers of their pickers, 


Texaco Texs pray reduces fly and dust, increases flexi- 
bility of the fibres, reduces static on the cards, and 
prevents breakage of long usable fibres. 

The Texaco Texspray System is available only in 
recognized textile manufacturing centres of the 


latest 32-page 
explaining 


for the asking. 
U.S. A. If you are so located, you are invited to write 
for particulars to: 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N.-Y., N. Y. 


ngtord—Every 


—starring Kenny Baker and = Frances L 
columbia Network—9:00 —.D.1T.. 8 
6:00 M.S.T.. 5:00 P.S.T. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 


$1.50 per year in advance. 
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: Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 
Entered as second-class mail , at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C.. under 
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Rediscovering Cotton for 


merica’ 


By Dr. Claudius T. Murchison 


President Cotton Textile Institute 


TANDING on the threshold of a new crop year, the 
cotton farmers of the United States currently expect 
to harvest eleven and one-half million bales. Ordi- 

narily, we would hope for a bigger crop. As it is, we are 
afraid of a bigger crop. Already burdened with a cotton 
surplus of about nine million bales, we shall probably add 
to it this year another two million bales. Two years ago 
we faced a similar experience when the cotton surplus 
mounted to even higher levels, but at that time the emer- 
gency was regarded as temporary and subject to gradual 


solution through the application of Government policies ° 


already established. Today we find no such comfort in 
the outlook. 

It is too much to hope that the channels of our cotton 
export trade, now choked by the guns of Hitler and 
Mussolini, will be reopened when the conflict ends. It 
requires great optimism to prophesy cotton exports of 
more than two million bales for the forthcoming year. It 
requires even greater optimism to expect so large an 
export volume in the years that follow. We are facing a 
prospect of most tragic significance for the American 
cotton farmer. 

Present Emergency 


The elements in the emergency are not temporary, but 
of indefinite duration. The whole of continental Eurove 
is now. completely under the domination of Naziism or 
Communism. From the’ standpoint of world trade and 
their respective internal economies, these three isms have 
for us exactly the same meaning. The policies of Naziism 
and Fascism were formulated and firmly established be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war. From the beginning, 
the program of Hitler and Mussolini was one of economic 
self-sufficiency. Foreign trade was rigidly controlled for 
the two-fold purpose of limiting imports only to those 
goods which were essential to the economic independence 
of their respective States ‘and distributing their purchases 
of these goods only to those countries which were willing 
to make special barter agreements of the type which 
would bring them within the Nazi system of economic 
control. Internally, this policy was supplemented by more 


*Portion of an address before the Twentieth Anniversary 


Meeting of the Delta Planters, Stoneville, Miss.. August 12th. 


intensive development of home inustries and, wherever 
possible, substitution of synthetic products. 


Through the instrumentalities of science and of dis- 
torted, political idealism, the world confronts the greatest 
paradox of all times. While the great agricultural States 
of the Western Hemisphere have been producing untold 
amounts of foodstuffs and fibers, and struggling under the 
weight of fabulous surpluses of these former essentials to 
human lite, the answer of: Europe now is: Synthetics. 

But despite all of the applications of science and all of 
the administrative skill of the well-disciplined State, the 
Nazi program can not survive in a restricted area. It 
demands for its foundations a broader territory than 
either Germany, or Italy, have hitherto had. It is based 
on a philosophy which leads to the inexorable conclusion 
that Nazi efforts at domination of continental Europe are 
not temporary, but permanent; and that a still further 
political domination is inevitable if it can by any means 
be contrived. 


If our thinking is able to proceed on the contrary 
assumption that Great Britain, with or without help from 
elsewhere, will be finally victorious and repel the forces 
of Naziism, the nearby outlook from a trade point of 
view is not materially changed. Such a conclusion of the 
war can not be accomplished without leaving in its wake 
the economic exhaustion of all the countries involved. 
Poverty-strickened peoples, bankrupt governments and 
shattered banking systems are not the foundations upon 
which a new world trade can be quickly built. 


Situation in the Far East 


If we turn our eyes from the grim spectacle being en- 
acted in Europe, they rest upon equally discouraging 
scenes in the countries of the Far East. Japan is scarcely 
less totalitarian in its thinking than is Germany. The 
enlarged territory necessary for her program of self-suff- 
ciency she is now occupying in China, and the conviction 
grows that still other areas will eventually be brought 
within her domain. This extension of her political juris- 
diction, if it can bé maintained, will enable Japan to 
regard her international trade as merely incidental rather 
than essential to her economic life. No one can doubt 
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that this is the goal she has determined upon. We must 
now look backward five years to find the peak of Japanese 
cotton purchases from the United States. Since that time, 
her takings have been reduced virtually 50 per cent. 

Thus, the strivings of certain great powers for economic 
independence within and broader political domination 
without have struck fatal blows at cotton as a commodity 
of international trade. Science has done likewise through 
the development of synthetic fibers and other substitutes. 
Within the past decade, synthetic fibers have assumed an 
importance equivalent to about seven million bales of 
cotton which is about one-fourth of the world’s annual 
cotton consumption. And-at the present time the upward 
trend in this development is more sharply defined than 
ever. 

Against this background we can now visualize with 
considerable accuracy the plight of cotton in America. 
Under the pressure of world conditions we have already 
been forced to curtail our cotton acreage from a figure 
approximating forty million to a figure approximating 
twenty-five million acres. Only with an exceptionally 
good growing season can this acreage produce more than 
twelve million bales. Current estimates place this year’s 
crop at approximately eleven and one-half million bales. 
Our domestic consumption of cotton is now at the rate of 
seven and three-quarter million bales annually. The 
probable export for the coming year is placed at two 
million bales. The total of domestic consumption and 
exports, therefore, is nine and three-quarter million bales, 
thus leaving an estimated surplus of approximately one 
and three-quarter million bales. 


Solution is Increased Consumption 


Viewed as a happening of a single year, this can not be 
considered alarming. Viewed as a situation which appears 
to be permanent, it assumes the gravest implications. The 
Government can not indefinitely add from a million and 
a half to two million bales of cotton per year to the 
already huge surplus which by January will probably 
amount to the equivalent of an average year’s crop. 

Consequently, we must dismiss this possibility and face 
frankly the only two alternatives which remain. They are 
either a further curtailment of cotton acreage to approxi- 
mately twenty-one million acres or an expansion of do- 
-mestic cotton consumption to a degree sufficient to offset 
the loss in our export trade. The first of these alternatives 
is a truly desperate remedy. It would probably necessitate 
further heavy compensation payments to the farmers 
from the Federal Treasury already heavily overburdened 
by the requirements of the National Defense Program. 
But, worse than this, it would mean the further enlarge- 
ment of agricultural unemployment. It would diminish 
the business of the gins, the warehouses, the compressors, 
the shippers, the seed crushers, the transportation com- 
panies, the banks and the many other agencies which 
directly or indirectly depend upon cotton. It would 
weaken appreciably the entire economy of the South and 
its adverse effects would be felt in every other section of 
the country. | 

The far more appealing alternative, the one which 
would add to and not detract from the national prosper- 
ity, is the expansion of cotton consumption within the 
United States to ten million. bales. This figure is chosen 
as the desirable goal because it would permit a contin- 
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uance of present cotton acreage in the United States 
despite the prospective permanent decline of raw cotton 
exports to two million bales per year. There is the further 
consideration that unless this figure can be reached we 
have no reasonable hopes of reducing for many years the 
enormous cotton surplus already in existence owned out- 
right by the Government or held in the Government loan 
stocks. The consumption of ten million bales per year in 
the United States is not, therefore, merely a happy ideal. 
It is dictated by stern necessity as the only escape from 
the distressing dilemma which confronts us. 


Cotton Promotion Program 


Obviously, it can not be accomplished over night. In 
my opinion, it can be done within a period of three years. 
This judgment is based upon a most careful study of all 
the visible elements in the present situation and upon the 
formulation by the Cotton-Textile Institute of a program 
of cotton promotion which will harness into concerted and 
effective action all of the effective agencies which would 
logically support such a program. 

The program contemplates what can reasonably be ac- 
complished through the Government as well as through 
private agencies. In May of this year, the Government 
extended the stamp plan, which has become familiar in 
connection with the relief distribution of foodstuffs, to the 
distribution of cotton goods. As yet, the plan operates in 
only five cities, but as the plan is perfected through study 
and experience it will be inaugurated generally throughout 
the country and displace to a large degree the direct dis- 
tribution of cotton fabrics by Government agencies. Inas- 
much as it doubles the purchasing power of the beneficia- 
ries who make use of the stamp, it should eventually be 
an important factor in expanding the consumption of cot- 
ton goods. 7 


Another type of help now being proffered by the Gov- 
ernment and capable of indefinite expansion is the grant- 
ing of subsidies to promote new uses of cotton in those 
instances where the new use has promise of becoming 


Important and standing eventually on its own feet com- 


mercially. One illustration of this is the present subsidy 
on cotton bagging in order to demonstrate to the farmers 
and mills alike that cotton fabrics made in accordance 
with the right specifications makes a covering for cotton 
bales which is superior and more attractive than jute bag- 
ging. It is the belief of a great majority of the mills that 
this superiority in cotton as a covering for cotton bales 
has already been demonstrated. Here is a new and eco- 
nomical use for an additional one hundred thousand bales 
of cotton per year. The only additional step needed to 
establish this new and important use universally and per- 
manently is to enact Federal legislation requiring that 
cotton be traded on a net-weight basis. I think the time 
has come when we might well go even further and demand 
legislation requiring that all cotton marketed in the 
United States shall be wrapped in cotton bagging made 
in accordance with standard specifications as approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Vast New Potential Market 


Another fortunate circumstance for cotton is the deci- 
sion of the Government to continue an export subsidy on 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Opener and Picker Room Practice 


Part 2 


By John T. Kersey 


Factors Governing the Quality of the Work 


HE factors that govern the quality of the work per 
‘3 yard and also per lap produced by lapper machines 

are: (a) good bearings, that fit the shafts and rolls; 
(b) sharp beaters in perfect running alignment with the 
feed rolls, and set the proper distance from feed rolls; (c) 
adjustable grids, set the right distance from the beater 
blades; (d) sufficient air from fan to distribute the fibers 
from the beaters on the screens evenly; (e) a good even- 
ing device (evener) kept in good operating condition and 
adjusted properly; (f) machines serviced systematically 
and efficiently. 


(a) If there is any wear in any of the bearings or shafts 
of the beaters or feed rolls it is impossible to get close 
setting of the beater to the rolls without danger of injury 
to the staple and sometimes both beater and rolls. — 


(b) Blade beaters should be sharp and set to suit the 
weight and thickness of the stock passing through the 
rolls per minute. For example, a card lickerin will not act 
on or comb any more fibres producing 50 grain sliver 
from a 12 ounce per yard lap than it would producing 
the same weight sliver from a 10 ounce per yard lap but 
the combing per fibre or per inch would be nearly 20 per 
cent greater carding the 12 ounce lap. The same is true 
of the lapper. Beaters with round edges, dull and blunt, 
will not clean the small particles of leaf off the fibres. In 
very bad cases they have been known to produce neps. 
If sharp beaters are set too close for the density and 
thickness of the feed, so that the fibres of the cotton can 
not recoil when struck by the beater without being 
jammed against the feel rolls, they will be broken and 
damaged. On the other. hand, if the beater is set too far 
from the rolls, some of the stock will be pulled onto the 
grids in bunches or lumps. 


(c) Some carders set the grids at the feed roll the same 
distance from the beater as the beater is from the bottom 
feed roll, and the end of grids next to screen 25 to 50 per 
cent farther from the beater. Some set both the settings 
the same, while some of them set grids nearest screens 
» 1% to 2 times farther from the beater than those at feed 


roll and they all claim they have their reason for doing 
sO. 


(d) Some lapper machines have dampers or cut-outs at 
each end of the screen to regulate the strength of the 
vacuum created by the fan, which help to distribute the 
cotton on the screens at will, but some of them only have 
an opening in the housing or air passage. The air should 
be divided so that about 10 per cent more fibres from the 


beater will go against the top screen. This will help in 
preventing split laps. A picker fan at 1000 R.P.M. will 
exhaust about 1200 cubic feet of air per minute. If this 
air is properly distributed on the screens, it should be 
sufficient. However, the quality of the laps per yard, i.., 
the defects, should be overcome, which sometimes require 
considerable experimentation, before the cause is deter- 
mined and corrected. 


(e) All the picker eveners I ever had to look after 
produced very satisfactory results unless some part of 
them got out of adjustment, which is liable to happen 
very often, due mostly to carelessness, but sometimes 
otherwise. If any of the evening bars that keep the cotton 
pressed to or against the roll become sticky or rusty 
sometimes several of them will become glued together and 
all act at one time when only one of them should or none 
of them will respond to either light or heavy places in the 
feed. When any of the bars, through any cause, gets dis- 
connected from the remaining. network the evener ceases 
to operate properly. Sometimes a fixer of very limited 
experience will make the cone belt too tight and the bars 
can not send it to the proper position or place on the 
cones when the weight of any part of the yardage changes. 
They also get the leverage out of proper ratio to the bars 
and make uneveners out of them without having to order 
any more parts. 


How To Test Eveners 


The eveners on all the machines in a picker room 
should have periodic tests to determine their sensitiveness 
to changes in the weight of the feed. Also any of the 
machines having more set back laps than the rest should 
be investigated thoroughly to find the ause and remedy 
the trouble. To let a number of laps with abnormal varia- 
tion in weight per yard find their way to the cards ts very 
poor practice. All that is necessary to have for testing 
eveners is 5 good intermediate laps of standard gross 
weight, which should be made especially for this purpose 
and all weigh the same. The first test can be made with 
the feed nomal or 4 of these special laps on the apron 
and make a finish lap that weighs correct. 


Fora second test, take one of the laps off the apron 
and use only 3 laps to feed the machine, and make a finish 
lap without changing the evener in any way. The third 
test is made with all 5 of the laps on the apron with the 
evener unchanged. The weights of the 3 finish laps should 
be compared. Also, the position of the cone belt on the 
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_cones, for each test should be marked and the distance 
from one position to another measured. If the laps al! 
weigh the same and the marks the same distance apart 
the evener is working and evening properly. Otherwise if 
the test is not satisfactory the trouble should be corrected. 


Beater Settings and Beats Per Inch 


Going back to the factors governing the quality of the 
work with reference to factor B, there is much less danger 
in damaging short fibres (cotton less than one inch) with 
close beater settings than with long staple. The same is 


BLADE 


Fig. 3 


true with beats per inch of feed coming to the beater, due 
to the fact that '2 the diameter of a 2 inch feed roll keeps 
the beater at least 1'4 inches from the bite of the roll 
when the beater is set '4 inch from the circumference or 
radius of the rolls. As none of the fibres are held by the 
rolls to resist the blow of the blade due to their length 
being less than the distance from the beater to the bite of 
the rolls. This leaves only one place for the fibres to be 
subject to injury and that is between the bottom feed roll 
B, F,.R, and the path of the beater blade R (see sketch 
| figure 3, at point c and d). As the centrifugal force of the 
blades keep the cotton against the surface of the bottom 


roll, it is possible that some of the fibres next to the roll 


get by the beater without taking any beating, especially 
with wide settings at c and d. 

This is one reason why wide settings if too great allows 
the feed to be pulled from the rolls in bunches that shows 
up very plainly in the yardage of the laps. On the other 
hand, if the beater runs too close to the roll to suit the 
density of the mass against the roll during or at the time 
it comes in cnotact with the blades, there will be no room 
for the fibres to recoil or ease the force, and some of them 
will be damaged, but the setting will have to be very close 
for this to happen as will be seen by the following calcu- 
lation: 

With 64 ounces per yard feed on the apron and the 
distance of the blade from the bite of the rolls 1'4 inches. 
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The amount of cotton between rolls and blade 
64K 1% 
ozs. 
50 
Assuming the feed 40 inch wide the weight per inch 
parellel with the beater blade 
0555 ozs.= 


40 


about 25 grains. 


Beats Per Inch 


Beats per inch when referring to picker work does not 
mean beats per inch of fibre length, as that is impossible, 
even with long staple cotton. When experienced carders 
speak of the beats per inch they mean beats per inch of 
feed or mass. The mass is a mixture of fibres pointing in 
all directions, coming in contact with the beater blade in 
various positions and shape, which of neceSsity compels 
the blade to strike them at most every conceivable angle. 

Assuming the speed of the 9 inch diameter lap roll 7 
R.P.M. The speed of a 2 blade beater 1200 R.P.M. and 
the draft of the machine 4.50. The inches of stock deliv- 
ered per minute by the feed roll is 

3.1416«9X7 
44 inches 
4.50 


And the beats per inch of the feed or mass is 
1200 2 
54.5 
44 


The customary practice among the mills seems to range 
from 45 to 60, which makes 55 the average, some grades 
and varieties of cotton (i.e., those carrving very little leaf 
motes and dirt) do not require as many beats as some of 
the low grades. This being the case the number of beats 
per inch should be a local problem, as it is a question 
whether to have maximum beating and better cleaning or 
minimum beating and better breaking strength. This 


seems to be the contention of the majority of experienced 
mill men. | 

With reference to the factors that govern the quality of 
the laps and work, Factor F, the last I mentioned is by 
no means the least. Conveyors with automatic feeding 


devices, together with the one process picker, has made 


possible better laps provided they receive the attention 
they should, both in upkeep and good servicing on the 
part of the machine tenders. These and all the other 
opener and picker room machines will have to get this to 
produce the best. 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


of the Reed and Shuttle Box Plates 


Wrecked in 3 Weeks 
By a Poor Reed and Improper 
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y This Shuttle Shows One Extreme v 
in Length of Shuttle-life 3 
On the Other Hand 
Better Fixing and — 
| Attention to | 
{ 
Has Enabled 
| a 500-Loom Mill 
hee da to Lengthen the Life 
gy of its Shuttles So That 
It Saved $2.39 
> Per Loom Per Year 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


Striker Given Two Years in Assault 


Burlington, N. C.—Jack Hole, finishing company em- 
ployee, was sentenced to two years on the county roads 
shortly before adjournment of Superior Court after plead- 
ing guilty to assault on a fellow-worker during a strike 
which closed the plant for more than two months last fall. 

Holt entered a plea of guilty to assault with a deadly 
weapon after the court had heard an eye-witness identify 
him as the man who threw a rock which partially blinded 
Joseph Tysor, a plant employee, in November, 1939. 


New Recipe for Cotton Mill Blues 


Startex Mills, at Tucapau, S. C., ran the gamut of 
operating difficulties recently. 

Low water in the Tyger River caused a stoppage of 
operations for a day one week as the stream died to a 
trickle and the reservoir dropped dangerously low. 

The next week the plant was idle because the same 
river has inundated parts of the engine room and threat- 
ened the entire plant. The waters came within two inches 
of the all-time high set in 1928, causing workers to battle 
desperately to keep the boilers and generators from the 
water. 

Not many mills are ever closed part of one week be- 


cause of drouth and part of the next week because of 
flood. 


Donald Comer Appointed To Textile Foundation 


~ Washington, D. C.—Donald Comer of Birmingham, 
Ala., who recently was appointed by President Roosevelt 
to serve as director of the Textile Foundation, will fill the 
unexpired term of Stuart W. Cramer of Cramerton, N. C. 
Mr. Cramer died July 2nd this year, and his four-year 
term as director would have expired June 11, 1941. The 
Textile Foundation was organized for scientific and eco- 
nomic research for the benefit and development of the 
textile industry, its allied branches, and including that of 
production of raw materials. Those composing the present 
board, in addition to Mr. Comer, are Franklin W. Hobbs 
of Boston, Mass., chairman; Frank D. Cheney of Man- 
chester, Conn.; Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Comer will bring to the direction of the Founda- 
tion’s objectives a broad experience and training. He 
attended schools in Birmingham, Ala., and Asheville, N. 
C., and beginning in 1898 saw service in the U. S. Army 
in the Philippines for four years as battalion adjutant; 
later being promoted to first lieutenant. In 1902 he re- 
signed from the Army and returned home to become sec- 
retary-treasurer of B. B. Comer & Sons Co., a corporation 
which operated the extensive family plantation of 30,000 
acres. When his father became Governor of Alabama he 
went to Birmingham to operate the Avondale Mills, 
which, organized in 1897, operated one plant in Birming- 
ham. This mill was so successful that in the following 20 
years six other mills in the vicinity of Birmingham were 
built. Donald Comer became secretary and later vice- 
president of Avondale Mills until his father’s death in 
1927 when he succeeded him as president and treasurer. 
As several plants had been added to the group he be- 
came the active head of over 300,000 spindles and 4,800 
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leoms. A total of 7,000 persons are employed by these 
companies. | 

Donald Comer is a member of the executive committee 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and served as its 
Southern vice-president in 1934. He is vice-president of 
the Southern States Industrial Council, was chairman of 
the Alabama Public Works Board and Alabama State 
director and the Rural Rehabilitation Corp. He recently 
was appointed by the Governor of Alabama as head of 
“the decade of progress campaign”’ in Alabama, sponsored 
by the Southern Governors Conference. He was a member 
of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority under NRA and 
was president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in 1934-35. 

In addition to holding executive positions with several 
other industrial and commercial enterprises, Mr. Comer 
is intimately associated with numerous public, charitable 
and social welfare activities. 


E. R. Callaway Heads Textile Industry 
Committee of NACM 


Ely R. Callaway of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is 
chairman of the Textile Industry Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, which will serve for the 
present year and until the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in New Orleans in May, 1941, for which it will ar- 
range the program to be presented by the textile group. 

Other members of the committee are William G.. Betsch 
of William Iselin & Co., Inc., vice-chairman: Arthur W. 
Macy of Indianapolis Glove Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. 
J. Pischel of Joshua L. Baily Co., and C. Callaway, Jr., 
of Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc., of Chickamauga, Ga. 


July Cotton Use Is 597,850 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton consumption during July 
totaled 597,850 bales, compared with 521,353 bales in 
July, 1939, according to preliminary statistics made pub- 
lic by the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. 
Consumption for the 12 months ended June 31st amount- 
ed to 7,745,574 bales, compared with 6,858,426 bales in 
the same period last year. 

Cotton on hand July 31st in consuming establishments 
totaled 973,542 bales, compared with 862,105 bales at the 
close of the fiscal year, 1939, and in public storage and at 
compresses for the two periods there was a total of 9,122.- 
178 bales and 11,620,408 bales, respectively. 

Of total consumption in July this year, 511,121 bales 
were used in the cotton-growing States, 70,180 bales in 
New England States, and 16,549 bales in all other States. 
Linters consumed during July totaled 80,090 bales com- 
pared with 73,582 bales in July, 1939. 

Exports in July totaled 120,000 bales valued at $6,901.- 
000 compared with 134,000 bales valued at $7,673,000 in 
June and 107,000 bales valued at $5,718,000 in July, 
1939, according to an analysis of export statistics by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Total exports for the 1939-1940 cotton season (August 
to July) aggregated 6,175,000 bales valued at $343,097.- 
000, compared with 3,327,000 bales valued at $170,682.- 
000 for the preceding season, a gain of 2,848,000 bales or 
85.6 per cent in quantity and $172,235,000 or 100.8 per 
cent in value. 
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| . . finishing agents produce better-look- —_— there is no danger of yellowing, rancidity or 
ing, faster-selling fabrics. You get rich full —_ unpleasant odors in fabrics. . . even after many 
hands, soft, smooth drapes... brighter, sharper months of storage. 
colors! Our nearest office will be more than glad to 
The individual characteristics of these prod- recommend the type of ‘‘Avitex” that gives 
ucts make each one specifically suited for a _ best results for your particular fabrics... without 
i particular type of finishing! ; increasing your present production 
‘““Avitex”’ resists air-oxidation... OU DONT costs in any way. 
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TEXTILE FINISHING AGENTS 


Textile Service Section: 40 Worth Street, New York City _ 
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and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


Following is the fifth chapter of a series of articles 
on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practical mill 
man. Accompanied by illustrations of all portions of a 
loom, this series will go into minute detail explaining the 
various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, etc. 


brake wheel. Pull the shipper handle on in running posi- 
tion and adjust the release lever bracket so as to have 
one-quarter of an inch clearance between the lower end 
of the release lever link and the brake lever with the 
release lever link raised to its highest position. 


In Figure 16 is shown the band brake. This brake is \ 
Part 5 used on the L, O and some other models of the Draper « \G 
loom. 


Setting the Brakes First, make sure that the brake lever and the brake 


The brake assembly shown in Figure 15 is one of the 
older type brakes used on Draper looms. It 1s a. very 
efficient brake for E model and other light looms. First, 
check the brake bushing and make sure that it is tight 
and filed and fitted so that the brake will contact the 
brake, or hand wheel, properly. Make sure that the frog 
has been set as previously instructed. Adjust the brake 
rod to a point where the brake lining, leather or cork, 
will clear the brake wheel one-quarter of an inch with the 
shipper handle in off position and the frog resting back 
against the frog stop. With the shipper handle still off, 


Brake band 


Brake band eye! 


Sraxe release lever 


Live frog 


Frog 


Prake bend Dr 
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og lip 


lever connection 
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Figure 16 


band brackets are filed and fitted properly and thoroughly 
tightened. 
With the brake release lever in off position, and the | 
brake lever spring disconnected, adjust the brake hand : 
stirrup end bolt half way in the adjusting slot and tighten 
it securely. Connect the brake lever spring, with the 
brake release lever still off, then adjust the two nuts on r 
the end of the end of the brake release lever connection 
to a point where there will be about 1/16 of an inch be- 
tween the nuts and the brake lever. Pull the brake release ; 


Figure 15 


adjust the brake rod collar so as to raise the brake lever 
to clear the bottom end of the release lever link one- 
quarter of an inch with the brake in contact with the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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“Efficient production dy 


with GULF QUALITY 


...SAYS OVERSEER 


“It has paid us to follow this Gulf Engineer’s rec- 
ommendations for shell rolls and roll necks of 
these long draft slubbers.” 


- * UR modern equipment is making a 
fine production record with Gulf’s 
4 higher quality lubricants,” says this 
Overseer. ‘And our maintenance costs 
px are very low! GULF PERIODIC CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE has brought us 
| » real benefits.” 
a This large mill, like many others, has 
| found that the use of Gulf’s higher qual- 
: ity lubricants is real economy. Lower 
| 


maintenance expense, improved produc- 
tion, and lower power bills are some of 
the benefits you can expect from the 
proper use of these finer lubricants. 
The services of a Gulf engineer and 
Gulf’s line of more than 400 quality oils 
and greases are quickly available to you 
through 1100 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write 


or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


1 


Actual photograph of a Gulf 
lubrication engineer on a Pert- 
odic Consultation Service call, 


penianie 


avict 


this booklet 


will suggest to you a practical 
method by which you can im- 
prove production and reduce 
operating costs. Write for your 
free copy. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. T.B. 

Please send me my copy — no charge -— of the booklet 
INDUSTRIAL “GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE.” . 
LUBRICATION Name... 
Company 
Address... 


a 
| 
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New Treadle Roll 

Because of the relatively short life ordinarily obtained 

with plain types of treadle rolls in loom service and be- 

cause of their tendency to jam with lint and damage the 

cams, New Departure has developed a special treadle roll 

| ball bearing which 

Said to over- 

come these diffi- 
culties. 

Made. of high 
carbon chrome 
alloy steel, extra 
heavily built to 
absorb shock— 
completely pro- 
tected from dirt 
or lint—fully lubricated for long life, this new roll is said 
to practically eliminate shutdowns for roll replacements. 


The new treadle roll was originated by New Departure 


for use in Draper looms. 


Cellitone Fast Purple D 

General Dyestuff Corp. releases Cellitone Fast Purple 

D, a dispersed, direct dyeing acetate dyestu which pro- 

duces bright, bluish violet shades combining good all 
around fastness with excellent fastness to licht. 


Reeves “Speedial” Handwheel 


Reeves Pulley Co.; Columbus, Ind., announces a new, 
improved type of handwheel-speed indicator for use with 
the Reeves Variable Speed Transmission,:Vari-Speed Mo- 
tor Pulley and Motodrive. 

This equipment, known as the “Speedial,”’ is said to 
very accurately indicate speed settings of the different 
units. The actual indication is a definite number of turns 
of the speed shifting screw of the unit. For each full turn 
of the shifting screw, the Speedial, with indicator pointer 
attached, registers one point or degree on the circular 
scale. 

The Speedial is offered as optional equipment, at extra 
cost, in place of the standard speed control handwheel 
and indicator on the various Reeves drives. It is available 
for use on both new units and on units already in service. 

While the standard Speedial is calibrated in turns of 
the shifting screw, space is available on the dial for the 
user to write, in pen or pencil, his own calibrations in 
whatever corresponding units he prefers. Blank dials can 
also be calibrated to the user’s individual requirements. 
Dials may be provided to read either clockwise or coun- 
ter clockwise. 


Depending upon the speed ratio of the unit with which 


Equipment, Supplies, 
Catalogs and Bulletins 


the Speedial is to be used, gear ratios of 20:1, 30:1 and 
60:1 are available. The dial is calibrated in accordance 
with these ratios in from 0 to 20, 0 to 30 and 0 to 60 
turns of the shifting screw. 


Butterworth Announces Two New Machines 


A new design for a light Scutcher has recently been 
announced by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia. 


Known as the Type “S” Scutcher, it meets the demand 
for a light, rugged, dependable unit at low cost. 

The Butterworth Type ‘‘S’” Scutcher is made for fab- 
rics 40 inches, 50 inches and 60 inches wide. 


The New Butterworth Scutcher 


Beater bars of high grade phosphor bronze’ tubing 
welded to bronze heads. Scroll rolls are milled from heavy 
wall brass tubing by a special Butterworth process. There 
are no soldered or riveted strips to come loose with result- 
ing damage to cloth or operator. 


Governor bars are of brass tubing mounted on a rugged 
cast brass frame pivoted on ball thrust bearings and bal- 
anced for sensitive operation. Brass tube delivery roll 
mounted in self aligning ball bearings. Top roll furnished 
if desired. 

Beater bars and scroll rolls mounted in self aligning 
ball bearings equipped with grease seals and driven by 
cut cast iron and micartar spur gears. Cast iron vertical 
supports for ceiling mounted furnished to required speci- 
fications. 

An 80-ton 3-roll hydraulic calender for rayons has also 
been developed by this company. 

The new machine is driven by a 30 H. P. two-speed 
geared motor mounted on a gear reduction unit capable 
of standing loads or reducing speed instantly. Drives 
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\ from reducer to top roll by roller chain. Cloth speed is 80 


4 Sto 40 yards per minute. 


The top roll is chilled iron, 15’ dia. x 56” face, and is 
team heated. The middle roll is cotton, 22” dia. x 55” 
ace. The bottom roll is chilled iron, 17” dia. x 56” face, 


The New Butterworth Calender 


and is steam heated, 


Top and bottom roll bearings have an oil circulating 
and cooling system. 


Some of the many outstanding features of the new 80- 


- ton 3-roll hydraulic calender are a new style balanced let- 


off, moulded fibre 3-bar adjustable tension device, rolls 
mounted in heavy duty roller bearings, special slip belt 
winder with clutch, streamlined hydraulic pump fully en- 
closed, new styled accumulator with safety switches, spe- 
cial valves for control of hydraulic equipment. 


Fafnir Ball Bearings in New Whitin Tape Pulleys 


The disadvantages of tape tension pulleys with old- 
style wooden bearings are eliminated, according to the 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., by the new 
Whitin Tension Pulley which embodies shielded, pre- 
lubricated Fafnir Ball 
Bearings. 

Through the use of this 
design, the manufacturer 
says that tape tension can 
be reduced, yet more uni- 
form spindle speed achiev- 
ed; tape life is increased, 
with stoppages for slipped 
tapes a thing of the past: 
lint is absolutely eliminat- 
ed from the ball bearing 
through the use of double 
shields, which also retain 
the lubricant ;’ power sav- 
ings are worth while. 

Lubricated by a grease 
cup, holding just the right 
amount of grease for a 
full year’s: coptinuous operation, this ball bearing pulley 
can be furnished on specification. Or, it is available to 
replace old pulleys, requiring no alteration other than the 
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installation of new hangers. Full details on this new 
equipment are available from the manufacturer, or from 
branch offices at Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte 
and Dallas. 


Black Sulphur Dye Featured By Calco 


Calcogene Black RBCF is the name of a red tone black 
dve featured by the Calco Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., in another of its series of color announcements. This 
dye is said to have exceptional fastness to light and wet 
treatments. 

According to Calco’s folder; the shade produced by 
Calcogene Black RBCF has bright and bloomy overcast. 
It is a “copper free” color and is, therefore, suitable for 
dyeing material which is to be rubberized. 


New Herringbone Gear Reducer Book 


Information on the complete line of herringbone gear . 


reducers is contained in new book No. 1519-A, just. an- 


nounced by Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago. Addition of several new sizes, and changes in con- 


struction, have brought about revisions in both horse- 


power ratings and dimensions. 

This new book, which obsoletes book 1519, will be sent 
to any interested reader who addresses the company on 
his business letterhead. 


Rodney Hunt Issues New Water Wheel Catalog 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Co., of Orange, Mass., who 
have been making water turbines for over 75 years, have 
just published a new catalog No. WW40, which they state 
is the most complete catalog of water power equipment 
ever published. Its 124 pages cover information on how 
to modernize water wheels for greater efficiency of opera- 
tion, shows several pages of typical installations in photo- 
graphs and diagrams, lists a complete line of water control 
equipment, and includes some 30 pages of hydraulic engi- 
neering data. The catalog features recent patented im- 
provements in water wheel design and cites numerous ex- 
amples of how the modernization of water power equip- 
ment has paid 30 to 50 per cent years dividends on the 
investment. 


Benzo Green GA Conc. 

General Dyestuff Corp. releases Benzo Green GA 
Conc., a yellowish direct green of good dischargeability. 
It is said to be well adapted to the dyeing of cotton, 
rayon, and pure or weighted silk. On union materials of 
cotton and wool, or rayon and wool, fairly uniform shades 
are produced. 


Boiler Feed Water Regulators 


Bulletin 429 describing the Copes Flowmatic Regula- 
tor, a simplified two-element steam-flow type, has just 
been released by Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
Printed in three colors, this 16-page, 8'4x11-inch bulletin 
is illustrated with operating diagrams, performance charts 
and installation photographs. 
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Awards Made On Mattress Ticking 


Washington, D. C.—Awards for furnishing 4,575,000 
yards of mattress ticking to the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, on which bids 
were opened at the office of the purchasing agent Aug. 
16th, were made known Aug. 20th as follows: 

Iselin- Jefferson Co., for Alabama Mills, 200,000, .0969; 
300,000 yards, .0960;,100,000 yards, .0956; for Exposi- 
tion Mills, 230,000 yards, .0958; 550,000 yards, .0947; 
450,000 yards, .0937; 270,000 yards, .0927. 

McCampbell & Co., Enterprise Division, 400,000 
vards, .0986; 400,000 yards, .0997; Sibley Division, 
250,000 yards, .0986; 250,000 yards, .0997. | 

J. P. Stevens & Co., 175,000 yards, .0998; Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, 1,000,000 yards, .10. 


$100,000 Damage To Rhodes-Whitener Mill 
_ Hickory, N. C.—Approximately $100,000 damage was 
done to the Rhodes-Whitener yarn mill at Millerville, 
near here, when a flood swept through the first floor of 
the plant. Part of the machinery washed through a rear 
wall of the mill. Fortunately, no one was in the mill when 
it was struck by the surging waters from the stream sup- 
plying the mill’s power dam. Workers employed on the 
night shift had left the mill about an hour previously, it 
was reported. Repair work is now under way on the plant. 


High School Adds Course in Textiles 


Greenwood, S$. C,—Definite plans have been made by 
the board of trustees of the Greenwood city schools to 
add a course in textiles at the beginning of the next term 
in. September. The board authorized the teaching: of tex- 
tiles a year ago, but State and Federal aid was not avail- 
able during the last session. 

Z. G. Willis, of Clemson, and a graduate of the college 
in the class of 1938, has been elected teacher of the textile 
course. He has had considerable experience in textile 
plants and has taught trade and industrial work for the 
past two years in the High Point,.N. C:, high schools. 

Supt. W. E. Black said that a number of pupils had 
enrolled for the special course and it was hoped that 
afternoon or evening classes would be organized for inter- 
ested workers not in school. 


A. C. C. A. Drops Most Marketing Activity 


The American Cotton Co-operative Association policy 
of engaging in extensive cotton marketing, assembling 
and grading has been abandoned and E. F. Creekmore, of 
Arkansas, executive head of the ACCA for a long period, 
has resigned that position, according to dependable re- 
ports. 

Hereafter the ACCA will be operated by W. W. Samp- 
son, of New Orleans, vice-president until the drastic cur- 
tailment of the organization was made effective recently. 
Future operations will be restricted largely to limited sell- 
ing of spot cotton and the handling of invoices and hedge 
sales in the futures markets, these reports said, should 
State co-op organizations desire this service. 

Meantime, the great aggregate of cotton trade opera- 
tions heretofore handled by ACCA for about ten years 
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will be distributed, it is expected, among the various 
State units of the co-operative cotton growers’ units. 
The operations of the ACCA were backed liberally by 
public financing through the Federal Government. This 
form of subsidized and concentrated marketing has been 
fought consistently by the cotton merchants as an unjus- 


tifiable competition with their private enterprise. 


As expressed by ACCA friends here, the ACCA policy 
has come to be regarded by the Federal marketing agen- 
cies as top-heavy and fundamentally deficient in that it 
deals with the marketing problem “at the top.” 


The private cotton merchants, who have fought the 
ACCA without let-up, mostly have professed themselves 
to be friendly to the co-operative movement as it affects 
the growers immediately, it was reported in various trade 
sources. There was objection, however, to the Federal 
subsidy in some quarters and unceasing opposition to the 
competitive concentration of marketing operations in the 
ACCA. The expectation now apparently is general in the 
Charlotte cotton trade that the new policy will assure a 
substantial increase over the belt as a whole in marketing 


business both for the independent spot dealers and bro- 
kers. 


Pacific Mills Report $70,177 First Half Loss 


Boston, Mass.—Pacific Mills report for the six months 


ended June 29th net loss of $70,177 after all operating . 


charges, including depreciation or $516,149, taxes and 
inventory reserve of $300,000. In the six months ended 
July 1, 1939, the company had a net profit of $59,846 
before Federal income taxes, but after local State and 
social security taxes of $448,036, depreciation of $594,942 
and inventory reserve of $200,000. Net sales in the first 
half of this year amounted to $22,293,157, against $19,- 
957,685 in the first half of last year. 


Taber Instrument Offers New Textile Testing 
Apparatus 


North Tonawanda. N. ¥Y.—The Taber Instrument Co. 


has developed a new motor-driven textile abraser, a pre- 


cision instrument designed to determine the wearing qual- 
ities of woven fabrics. 

Tests are based on the action of dual resilient wheels 
of standard composition which provide a unique abrasive 
action by alternate rubs back and forth and across simul- 
taneously to simulate approximate conditions of use. 

Executives of the research laboratory of the Taber In- 
strument Co. said that the new models are in use by hos- 
iery and textile manufacturers and by commercial testing 
laboratories. Similar instruments designed to test leather, 
paper and coatings of various kinds also have been devel- 
oped by the company, which specializes in testing instru- 
ments, | 


To Use Cotton Bagging 


Rochelle, Ga.—Cotton bagging only will be used by 


Rochelle :ginners this season, according to H. Mashburn, 


W. T. Standard, and Hyatt Owens, gin operators. Mr. 
Standard stated that use of cotton bagging would cost 
approximately $1.15 for one bale. 
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One Spinner Another 


By T. R. Brockleman 


T may be that I am entirely wrong about the matter, 
but it has always seemed to me that the proper han- 
dling of the help in a spinning room is just about the 
most important part of the overseer’s job. And since the 
handling of help is about the most ticklish thing a man is 
ever faced with, I realize I am sticking my neck out to 
try to tell the other fellow how to handle this assignment. 
What with the National Labor Relations Board, mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours, social security, govern- 


ment inspectors, increased cussedness of some workers, 


efficiency systems, etc., the overseer's job has been in- 
creased tenfold in the past decade. Where years ago an 
overseer was expected to be a tough guy with a big stick, 
the present. overseer has to be a master diplomat and a 
competent engineer. Improved machinery, higher speeds, 
and doubled and tripled labor costs have made it neces- 
sary for the present-day overseer to get the: very maxi- 


mum of efficiency from everyone in his department. 

One point that should be brought out very strongly, 
and it is a point that is frequently misunderstood, is that 
getting the maximum efficiency out of each worker does 
not mean increasing the worker’s load. Very often it is 
possible to increase a worker's efficiency considerably 
without increasing the work load an iota. An overworked 
spinner, doffer, or section man is a discredit to any spin- 
ning room, and the work will suffer from it. 


Proper Instruction Invaluable 


One of the most important points in filling a room with 
efficient workers is a direct duty of the overseer—that of 
proper instruction as to how the job should be done. 
Most of the workers in your room have worked at some 
time or another under another overseer, who didn't see 
eye to eye with you as to how things should be done. And 
the only way for you to get things done your way is to 
fell them how you want it done. Furthermore, if the tell- 
ing is not sufficient, show them how you want it done. If 
you are like me you will probably have to get one of your 
workers to show them the proper and best method te do 
a job, but at any rate get it over to them with a demon- 
stration, and then see to it that they do it that way. 

he operation of spinning usually requires compara- 


tively few skillful maneuvers. Piecing up ends down, 
creeling, and cleaning cover the spinner’s duties largely, 
but if you will check your department you will find a 
number of different methods of doing each job. There is 
bound to be a best way of doing each one, and the over- 
seer's job is to see that he finds the best method and 
standardizes the entire room on the best system. 

Generally, there are two systems of piecing up ends. 
One of them is to loop the yarn over the forefinger and 
let it run off into the fibers being delivered by the front 
roller until the connection is made, which almost invaria- 
bly results in a doubling of from '4” to 114”, with subse- 
quent trouble in the further processing. The other sys- 
tem is to grasp the yarn between the thumb and fore- 
finger and twist it into the fibers being delivered, which 
can never result in a doubling of more than ‘1%’, and 
frequently will not show a perceptible joining. Obviously 
the latter method is to be preferred, but many spinners 
persist in the method of lapping over the forefinger, and 
this must reflect back to the overseer for not training the 
spinner properly. | 

Another bad trait of many spinners, that is frequently 
overlooked, is the habit of leaving a ‘tail’ when creeling 
roving. This is something that has become increasingly 
important since the installation of long draft. When a 
spinner creels in a new roving bobbin, it may be noticed 
that he or she frequently leaves several inches of the old 
roving hanging when placing the new roving into the 
roving trumpet. Assuming a draft of 20, a six-inch tail 
left on the old roving will result in a doubling 120 inches 
long. This may seem like an exaggeration, but I have 
seen it done. The spinner should be instructed to pinch 
off the old roving practically flush with the new roving 
going into the trumpet, or to let the old roving run out 
and piece up the end from the front, depending on the 
quality of work required. 

Another factor that is frequently overlooked is the 
matter of cleaning. In a room where there are only a few 
counts running, or where all of the work is either very 
fine or very coarse, it is a fairly simple matter to work out 
a cleaning schedule. However, a definite schedule should 
be worked out and it is the duty of the overseer to see 
that it is followed. Where there is a wide spread in the 
counts spun in the room it is much more difficult to work 
out a satisfactory cleaning schedule, because the coarser 
counts will require more cleaning than will the finer 
counts. A situation of this kind calls for more detailed 
instruction to the spinner, and closer supervision to see 
that the schedule is followed. 

A great deal of bad work can result from careless or too 
enthusiastic cleaning. Spotless spinning frames look good, 
but if the lint has been fanned or brushed off indiscrim- 
inately a great deal of it will find its way into the yarn, 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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LEADERSHIP 


Success and leadership of a busi- 
ness depends upon its constant 
improvement of processes which 
increase its ability to make sales, 
and to earn a reasonable profit on 
its invested capital. 


Sales depend upon the compari- 
son the purchaser makes with 
competing products or services for 
quality, usefulness, price, avail- . 
ability, reputation, and the fairness 
and courtesy of the seller. The 
result of this comparison deter- 
mines value. 


Our policies are based upon a 
recognition of the foregoing princi- 
ples. We confidently invite you to 
compare the value of our products 
and services with those offered by 


others. 
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Personal News 


E. D. Nichols has been promoted from fixer to second 
hand of carding at the Washington Mills Co., Fries, Va. 


M. H. Carter has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding at the Washington Mills Co., Fries, 
Va. 


Willie T. Draper, formerly of Martinsville, Va., is now 
overseer of the cloth room at the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Roger Young, formerly with the Barber-Colman Co., is 
now overseer of the cloth room at the Martinsville Cotton 
Mill Co., Martinsville, Va. 


L. E. Rickard has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding at the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill 
Co, 


1), J. Whitaker has been promoted from overseer of 
carding to assistant superintendent at the Washington 


Mills Co., Fries, Va. 


Earle R. Stall, Jr., son of the president of the F. W. 
Poe Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C., is expected to enter Geor- 
gia Tech in Atlanta this fall. 


W. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., was a 
guest speaker at the recent meeting of the Tufted Bed- 
spread Manufacturers’ Association in Dalton, Ga. 


E. A. Morris, formerly with the Bedaux Co., has re- 
cently been elected vice-president and general manager of 


plant operations of the Blue Bell-Globe Mfg. Co. 


T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, was a guest speaker at the recent 
meeting of the Tufted Bedspread Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Dalton, Ga. 


1). D. Bruton, secretary and treasurer of the Smither- 
man Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., was honored with a sur- 
prise dinner in Greensboro recently on the occasion of his 
70th birthday. Mr. Bruton has been in the cotton mill 
business for 40 years. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice — 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


Elliott White Springs, president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, has been named a member of the aeronautics com- 
mittee of the American Legion in South Carolina. 


W. L. Clement is the new superintendent of the Lau- 
rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills.’ Mr. Clement was formerly 
from Greensboro, N. C. 


W. K. Davis, of the Charlotte office of the American 
Viscose Co., recently became engaged to Miss Helen Gil- 
mer Dickson, of Larchmont, N. Y. 7 


Joseph L. Wright, son of George M. Wright, president 
of the Republic Cotton Mills of Great Falls, S. C., and 
connected with that concern, was married recently to Miss 
Louise Patton, of Fountain Inn, S. C. 


C. L. Hamilton, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Hardwick Bank & Trust Co., of 
Dalton. 


Textile Men Named To British Aid Committee 

Greenville, S. C-——John H. Bateman, general manager 
of Southern Worsted Corp., has been named chairman of 
a committee to raise funds for the county chapter of 
Bundles for Britain. Others active in the unit here are 
Benjamin S$. Phetteplace, general manager of Southern 
Franklin Process Co.; John W. Arrington, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Union Bleachery; Arthur C. McCall of the staff 
of A. G. Furman & Co., textile stocks and bonds; and 
Ellis M. Johnston, chairman of the board at Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co. 


Robert R. West To Head Industrial Research 
Bureau At University of Virginia 


Charlottesville, Va.—Robert R. West, for eight years 
president of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
has been appointed director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research recently established at the University of Vir- 
ginia, it is announced by John Lloyd Newcomb, president 
of the University. Mr. West will take over his duties Sep- 
tember 15th. | 

“We are fortunate in having secured the services of a 
man of such broad experience for the position of director 
of the industrial study of Virginia,” said Dr. Newcomb. 
“After Mr. West has conducted a survey of the predom- 
inant industries of Virginia, the University of Virginia 
hopes to offer advice to Virginia communities in the way 
of the establishment of industries that will utilize their 
surplus natural resources and their surplus. labor,” 

The establishment of this Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search was made possible by a grant of $48,800 from the 
General Education Board over a four-year period. 


. 
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“ Mack Woodside With Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co. 
1). Mack Woodside, of C N. C., has resigned 
| | his position with the Law Di- 
"i vision of the General Electric 
sy Co. to become sales repre- 
sentative for the Benjamin 
‘= Electric Mfg. Co., of Des 
Plaines, Ill. He will have his 
headquarters at Charlotte 
di and will cover North Caro- 
4 lina, South Carolina, western 
“2 Virginia and eastern Tennes- 
see. 
Mr. Woodside is a gradu- 
y ate of North Carolina State 
College and since graduation 
has. specialized in_ electric 
+ lighting. 


R. D. Redding a football player 
< at North Carolina State College, where he graduated in 
Textiles, has resigned his position with the Mooresville 


Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


S. H. Caldwell, who has been with the Goodyear Clear- 
water organization in Georgia, is now night superintend- 
ent at Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. Mr. 
Caldwell graduated from the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College in 1934, 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


Wherever you find Cotton or Rayon mills you will 
no doubt find Boyce Weavers Knotters. They are 
not only used in America but in countries all over 
the world. 

The construction of the machine is the result of the 
most experienced thought in fine mechanisms, skilled 
workmanship, and the best materials. Increased pro- 
duction with a perfect weavers knot is why they are so 
widely used. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A. B. CARTER, Ine. 


Linwood St. GASTONIA,N.C. Phone 9906 ! 


Cotton Mills to become night superintendent of Harriet: 


LONGER 
LASTING 
; BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fo: 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


= 
HELP YOURSELF 
TO OUR 
¢ 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Styles change, methods change , and 
the progressive mill man must keep right up with the times 


a result it is more than likely we are ready with the answers to your 


new problems. Do not hesitate to ask or send for FREE samples 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


| 


Because we have been making travelers for forty years. we are up 
against new problems in spinning and twisting as soon as they arise. As 
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Avondale Mills Makes Changes i in Road Staff 
Sylacauga, -:-Starting September Ist, Avondale 
Mills will be represented in the Carolinas and Virginias 
by Darden Hampton, formerly of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paul Davenport will represent the mills in the entire 
up-State New York, area, succeeding the late Fred S. 
Fowler. 


Mr. Davenport’s former territory in the Philadelphia 


market will be handled by S. E. Fulton in Philadelphia 
and Frank W. Sundberg in Reading, Pa. 


N.C. State College Textiles Graduotes 
Promoted 


E. G. Spier, a graduate of the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College, who has been superintendent of 
one of the mills in the Burlington group, has resigned and 
is now managér of Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 

Jack Schandler, who has been with the Geigy Corp., is 
now assistant dyer for the Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 
Mr. Schandler is a Textile graduate of N. C. State Col- 
lege. 

Robert L. Rogers, a graduate of the Textile School of 
N. C. State College, has been promoted to foreman of 


slashing and drawing in at the Drayton Mills, Spartan- 


burg, 5. C. 

John M. Caughan, a Textile graduate of N. C. State 
College, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of 
Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 

John A. Feather, Jr., who has been with Southeastern 
Cottons in New York, has accepted a position as techni- 
cian in textile service for National Starch Products Corp. 
in New York. Mr. Feather is a Textile graduate of N. C. 
State College. 

John O. Neikirk, a graduate of the N. C. State College 
Textile School, who has been with Southeastern Cottons, 
is now a Salesman in the commission house of William 
Whitman Co., Inc., New York City. 
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Guy W. Byrd has been transferred from Covington 
(Va.) Weaving Co. to be superintendent of the Central 
Falls Division of Burlington Mills at Central Falls, N. C. 
Mr. Byrd is a Textile graduate of N. C. State College. 

R. L. Poovey, Jr., a Textile graduate of N. C. State 
College, has been promoted to superintendent of the High 
Point Weaving Co., a division of the Burlington organiza- 
tion. 


U. 5 To Continue Cotton Lint Tests 

Washington, D. C Department has 
decided to continue experiments In one-variety cotton 
areas to determine whether lint of that type is better 
suited to spinning. 

Under the program, payment of $2.50 a bale for un- 
compressed cotton and $2.85 for compressed cotton is 
made to marketing agents who buy and sell it to domestic 
or foreign spinners. 

._ The Department said that up to 100,000 bales pro- 
duced ‘this year in-selected one-variety areas will be made 
available to — 


Cotton Seindies At 86. 5% Of 
| During Month Of July 


Washington, D. C.— to. preliminary figures 
issued by the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
24,747,636 cotton spinning spindles were in place in the 
United States on July 31st, of which 21,916,700 were 
operated at some time during the month, compared with 


21,942,748 for June, 22,217,302 for May,. 22,301,218 for 


April, 22,555,036 for March, 22,803,796 for February, 
and 21,939,404 for July, 1939. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 7,535,391,527. Based on an activity of 
80 hours per week, the cotton spindles in the United States 
were operated during July, 1940, at 86.5 per cent capac- 
ity. This percentage compares, on the same basis, with 
87.1 for June, 89.4 for May, 92.1 for April, 94.4 for 
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March, 99.6 for February, and 81.9 for July, 1939, The 
average number of active spindle hours per spindle in 
place for the month was 304. 

Spindle activity in cotton-growing States for July was 
16,730,456 active spindles, compared with 16,526,874 for 
July, 1939. There were 4,581,762 active spindles in New 
England States in July, as compared with 4,784,590 in 
July, 1939. All other States had a total of 604,482 active 
spindles, as compared with 627,940 in the same month in 
1939. 


Glencoe Cotton Mills Pays $17,591 Taxes 


Columbia, $. C.—The Glencoe Cotton Mills, sold re- 
cently to O. F. Fiel, of Atlanta, Ga., following court pro- 
ceedings over two previous sales which were not honored, 
has paid $17,591 taxes, it was announced by Ellen Butler, 
Richland County Tax Collector. 3 

Miss Butler explained that under the law she could not 
levy against property in the hands of receivers. The Glen- 
coe Mill, prior to its recent sale, had been in the hands of 
receivers since 1935. A hearing was held before Judge A. 
L. Gaston in February and March, 1939, and the judge 
ruled that Miss Butler could levy as soon as the property 
was sold. Soon after the City of Columbia bid the prop- 
erty in, but the court refused to honor the sale on the 
grounds that the price paid was too low. A second sale 
some time later was also disallowed. : 

Following the property's recent purchase, however, 
Miss Butler levied and the taxes were paid. 
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Bibb Publishes Cotton Booklet 


Bibb Mfg. Co. has just published an impressive 52- 
page booklet, entitled ‘‘The Story of Cotton,” describing 
the company’s various units and the manufacturing steps 
from raw staple to finished goods. A double-page center 
spread in color adds vivid illustration to the text, photog- 
raphy also being used generously throughout the remain- 


der of the book. 


OBITUARY 


SIDNEY BORDEN PAINE 


Auburndale, Mass.—Funeral services for Sidney Bor- 
den Paine, 84, retired manager of the mill power depart- 
ment of General Electric Co., and widely known in textile 
circles, were held at Newton Cemetery Chapel. 

Mr. Paine was awarded a medal by the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in 1902 for improve- 
ments in the electrical transmission of power. In 1926, he 
was elected an honorary member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


FRANK COMINS 


Boston, Mass.—Funeral services for Frank Comins, 78, 
formerly of this city and inventor of a process for humid- 
ifving textile mills to increase the efficiency of spinning 
technique, were held in Forest Hills Crematory Chapel. 
Mr. Comins died at his summer home at Alton, N. H. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Illustrated is the Day Automatic Leas- 
ing Machine which is now being manufac- 
tured and sold by us. 


This Machine automatically puts the 
thread lease in Ball Warps without stop- 
ping the machine. 


A number of these machines are in oper- 
ation leasing one and two ball warps at a 
time operating at reasonable speeds. 


For further particulars write or wire 


COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF WARP HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Textile Education 


This is the time of year when many fathers 
must decide whether their sons shall or shall not 
enter college to study textile manufacturing 
and whether or not they are financially able, 
even by making sacrifices, to defray the expense. 

In the days when we began the publication of 
the TExTILE BULLETIN (we will celebrate our 
30th anniversary in March, 1941), very few 
mills would consider employing a textile grad- 
uate either as an overseer or a superintendent 


but, today, very few will consider employing one 


without a textile education. 

Every textile graduate of North. Carolina 
State College, of last June, and every such grad- 
uate of Clemson College, found one or more jobs 
open to him. We assume that the same situation 
existed at Georgia Tech and Auburn but have 
not had reports from them. 

The father who must decide today whether his 
son will enter college or enter a textile plant and 
try to work his way up, must realize that the 
chances for the boy to go to the top by the latter 
route are very few and that the young man who 
secures a textile education before entering the 
mill will have a great advantage. 

The facts are that textile graduates have in 
recent years made good and with new fibres and 
new processes constantly making textile manu- 
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facturing more complicated, most mill managers 
feel that they need technically trained men. 

There will, of course, be some boys who enter 
the mill without a textile education and reach 
the top by reason of unusual ability and energy 
but the average young man, under such circum- 
stances, will be greatly handicapped and his 
progress will be slow. | 

We know that there are many young men in 


mill villages, who realized how much better 


would be their chance in life if they could secure 
a textile education, but now face the fact that 
they are without the necessary funds. 

We attempted,a few years ago, to remedy that 
situation by inducing the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to establish the ACMA 


Student Loan Fund, Inc., but it has been allowed 


to lag and practically no funds are now available 
to mill boys. 

There are many individuals and mills who 
could afford to make contributions to the ACMA 
Student Loan Fund, Inc., especially when they 
know that such contributions are legal deduc- 
tions upon income tax returns, but apparently 
they do not have much interest in giving a better 
chance to mill boys, even to those in their own 
villages. Mills or individuals when making do- 
nations can specify the person to whom the funds 
are to be loaned. | 

As we approach the opening days of colleges 
with textile courses, there are young men who 
must have assistance if they are to enter and 
there is an established loan fund, under the su- 
pervision of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which could assist them if it 
had the necessary funds. | 

We had hoped that the textile industry of the 
South would show an interest in those of its 
young men who are unfortunate enough to be 
without the small amount necessary to finance 
them while securing a textile education. | 


A Good Idea 


R. A. Oliphant, president of the Victor Fertil- 
izer Co., Chester, S. C., is to be credited with 
originating an excellent idea. 

For years his company has sent souvenirs to 
the farmers who used his fertilizer and usually 
they were in the form of pocket knives, leather 
pocketbooks or articles of that type. 

Realizing the need. of a larger consumption of 
cotton goods, Mr. Oliphant decided to send sou- 
venirs made of cotton. His first idea was to give 
potholders for the kitchen. They were woven of 
coarse yarn in a basket weave and with consid- 
erable color and with Victor Fertilizer Co. 
printed upon same in half-inch letters. 

Mr. Oliphant expects to continue the pothold- 


* 
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ers, as they have been well received by farm 
women, but he has arranged with the Cannon 


Mills to furnish him a large number of towels 


with the name Victor Fertilizer Co. woven in 
same as hotel names are usually woven. | 
Every year business men receive many leather 
bill folds or brass bound rulers and we doubt 
that there is an office desk in which many of 
them are not stored away, never to be used. 
_ Business men also receive many costly calen- 
ders, but as only one is used in an office, the 
others pass to the waste basket. 
The Victor Fertilizer Co. has a very good idea 
because potholders, towels and other souvenirs, 
made of cotton, with names printed upon same 


or woven in, will be useful gifts. 


They will not find their way to waste baskets 
or the dark recesses of desk drawers. 


No Cotton in the Cabin | 


There’s a Cabin in the Cotton, 

But no Cotton in the Cabin; 
Aunt Jemima’s gettin’ supper 

In a dress of. acetate; 
Uncle Peter in a polo shirt 

And pants of rayon yarn, 
Wears a tie of purple silk-spun 

While he’s milking in the barn: 
Sara Manth’s peelin’ ’taters in 

Her brand new celanese: 
Arabella in her bemberg 

’s on the doorstep shellin’ peas: 
Baby Ned and little Eva, 

Crawlin’ round the cabin floor, 
Have on little lastex rompers 

From the 5 and 10-cent store: 
Oh! the Cabin’s in the Cotton still, 

Just like in verse and song, 
But with no Cotton in the Cabin, will 

It be there very long? 

—Cuas. E. FENNER. 


Pocket Directory Ready 


A Pocket Edition of Clark’s Directory of 


_Southern Textile Mills, the form in which we 


have published the directory for 29 years, has 
been completed and we can fill orders promptly. 

We make this announcement because, due to 
an unprecedented demand, we entirely sold out 
the January Ist, 1940, edition before April 1st 
and since then have been unable to fill orders. 

We have this time printed an edition which we 
chink will be large enough to take care of the 
demand and we can now fill orders the day they 
are received. 

We also have, in course of preparation and 
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expect to complete by the middle of September, 
an Office Edition of Clark’s Directory of South- 
ern Textile Mills. | 

It will be the pocket edition printed in larger 


type and with many tables which will be useful 


to the men in mill offices. 

There will be waste tables, poundage tables, 
cotton statistics, etc., and a ‘“‘Souces of Supply 
Section” to which mill managers may turn when 
desiring the names of manufacturers of mill ma- 
chinery and supplies. 

One copy of the Office Edition of Clark’s Di- 
rectory of Southern Textile Mills will be sent, 
free of charge, to every textile plant in the South. 


FBI Man Says Schools Sap Patriotism : 


(Washington Post ) 


Lee R. Pennington, of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and administrative assistant to 
Edgar J. Hoover, told the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 14th, 1940: 


‘The teaching of ‘doctrines wholly un-Ameri- 
can’ in the Nation’s schools and colleges is one of 
the greatest problems facing the FBI in its na- 
tional defense work. 

‘‘American youth are falling prey to ‘preachers 
of ideologies foreign to our way of thinking.’ 

‘Doctrines wholly un-American have gotten 
into our educational institutions, and students 
are listening to influences which are trying to 
make us a Nation divided against itself. 

“The FBI is doing all within its power to un- 
cover instances of classroom discussion of un- 
American topics, but help of all law-abiding citi- 
zens is needed to carry on our fight.” 

“We know there are instructors in schools 
throughout the country teaching subversive sub- 
jects, but it is a mystery to the FBI why such 
practices are permitted to exist when they could 
be stopped easily before they get a foot hold. 

‘Parents should talk to their children, learn 
what is going on in their community schools. and 


report any cases of subversive activities directly 


to the FBI. 

‘So-called Fifth Columnists are using a ‘soft- 
ening process’ —undermining American youth for 
the ‘final kill.’ 

“The FBI has recently conducted a series of 
conferences with State and municipal authorities 
to map a plan of attack on these evil forces. We 
have found that these un-American teachings 
have not alone crept into our schools but into our 
pulpits and. in many instances, the daily press.” 

The FBI agent warned his listeners to avoid 
hysteria, combat the problem calmly and offer 
concerted co-operation with United States au- 
thorities. 


Px 
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Mill News 


Tuxepo, N. C.—Green River Mills will install modern 
machinery in the new addition about to be finished. The 
company -makes fine mercerized, gassed and_ bleached 
weaving, knitting and embroidery yarns, etc. 

ANDERSON, S. C.—The contract for the modernization 
of two existing toilet towers at the Equinox Mill, Inc., 
went to C. M. Guest & Sons, also of that city, according 
to J. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting and designing engineers, 
of Greenville, S. C.. The work will include installation of 
32 new fixtures, partitions, tile floor, etc. C. A. Sweet is 
president, 

MANCHESTER, GA.—-At the Manchester Cotton Mills, 
local unit of Callaway Mills, all of the roving frames have 
been changed over to long draft equipment, the opener 
room has been rearranged, and the machine shop has been 
moved from the main building to an adjoining warehouse 
to make room for additional twisting equipment. |. Lamar 
Moore is superintendent. 

GREER, 5. C.—-The contract for the addition to the sew- 
erage system in the village of the Victor Plant, one of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co.'s mills, was awarded to. Reed & 
Abee, Inc., Asheville, N. C., according to J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., consulting and designing engineers, Greenville, S. C.., 
who prepared the plans and let the contract. The installa- 
tion calls for approximately one and one-half miles of 8- 
inch terra cotta pipe and one mile of 6-inch terra cotta 
pipe, together with the necessary manholes. 

LurAy, VA.—A formal contract was signed August 15th 
between the town of Luray and the newly chartered Luray 
Textile Corp., headed by Ernest Glaesel, Clifton, N. J. 
The corporation, chartered in Richmond with a capital 
stock of $200,000, will establish a throwing plant at Luray 


for spinning all types of thread, including rayon and silk. 


The town of Luray will provide a building which will be 
secured by first and second mortgages. 

A general contract for the building was awarded to D. 
B. Coffman, Luray, at a cost of $42,300, for the main mill 
and. offices. Subcontracts amounting to approximately 
$32,000 were awarded various contractors, the principal 
items being air-conditioning and humidification at a price 
of approximately $11,000. Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., was awarded this contract. 

All awards were made contingent on the completion of 
financing. 

Co_umBus, GA.—With last minute changes in archi- 
tect’s plans settled, and the building contract let, work on 
Bibb City’s gymnasium will be pushed steadily forward 
now until the structure is ready for use, officials stated. 

Work on the grounds has been going on for some time, 
but actual building operations could not be begun until 
now. 

A definite date for the completion of the gym cannot be 
determined this far in advance, but it is probable that the 


big opening celebration will be held early in the spring. 
Building plans include facilities for indoor sports, show- 
ers, lockers, club rooms, and kitchen. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—One of the first manifestations 
of the National Defense program locally was noted when 
the Maxwell Mfg. Co. sold to the Montgomery Housing 
Authority, for $62,000, all property of Montala Cotton 
Mills, to be used for barracks for aviation trainees at 


Maxwell Field. The mills had been idle for some years. 


Raprorp, VA.—The Burlington Mills plant here has 
secured a building permit for the addition of a new unit 
to the present plant near the eastern limit of Radford. 

The addition is to be of brick and steel, 206x169 feet 
and 16 feet high. It will require about 150 additional em- 
ployees and will add about $3,500 to the weekly payroll. 
This will boost the total payroll of the plant to about 
$10,000 a week. Work already has started and the addi- 
tion is expected to be finished within three months. 


York, S. C.—The Cannon Mfg. Co.’s local unit will. 
soon be completely modernized. The local mill is a branch 
unit of the large mills at Kannapolis, N. C. It has had 
work going forward on this extensive program, which will 
represent a cost of approximately $100,000. It is stated 
here that when this program has been completed, almost 
all of the equipment of the mill will be practically new. 
The local mill is engaged in the manufacture of narrow 
sheetings and huck towels. 

PASCAGOULA, Miss.—The new addition 
under construction at the Jackson County 
pleted about the last of August. It will contain 50,000 
square feet of floor space and will be used as a warehouse 
and shipping department, according to an announcement 
made by the management. Bernard Knoste is the contrac- 
tor. These woolen mills originally had 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, but some time ago it was found that 
the company needed additional space and funds were se- 
cured through a bond issue floated by officials of Jackson 
County, owners of the mill building in which the plant is 
being operated. 


which has been 
Mills was com- 


BARNESVILLE, GA.—General Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, has taken over active management of the - 
Aldora Mills here, which make tire fabrics, it was an- 
nounced. Although General acquired the property in 1931, 
operations have been carried on under the supervision of 
officials of Thomaston Cotton Mills, the former owners. 
_C. H. Eldridge, who has been superintendent of the 
mills for a number of years, will continue in that capacity, 
D. D. Quillan, for many years superintendent of Athens 
Mfg. Co., will become assistant to Mr. Vecsey, plant man- 
ager. Aldora Mill will continue to produce tire cord. The 
plant employs about 400 and has an annual payroll of 
approximately $100,000. 


Sensible Selection Coal 


By Carroll F. Hardy 


HERE are three main points which coal buyers must 
§ ipower in selecting coal: (1) reliability of the 

company selling the coal; (2) suitability of the coal 
for the plant; and (3) value of the coal as burned in the 
particular plant in question. 

The reliability of the coal company with which you are 
dealing is just as important as the reliability of your bank 
or your insurance company. If a merchant cannot deliver 
a constant supply of coal to take care of your require- 
ments during the entire year, you are wasting time in try- 
ing to fit your plant to his coal. It will cost more than it 
is worth to you. 

The suitability of the coal for the plant and the value 
of the coal as burned are interrelated and must be consid- 
ered together. This is complicated by a number of fac- 
tors. 

There are approximately 6,000 coal mines in the United 
States east of the Mississippi mining 
coal from some 200 seams. These 
coals all vary to a greater or lesser 
degree among seams, mines, and even 
from day to day in the same mine. 

Here in the South there are several 

hundred power and heating plants i 
and no two of them are exactly alike. 
These plants differ in construction, 
load conditions, operating conditions, 
performance, and operating person- 
nel, 

Many of these plants were con- 
structed on a “catch as catch can’ 
basis with little or no regard to proper 
co-ordination of boiler, furnace, stack 
and firing equipment. In addition, 
many of them are badly over-loaded 
and many are being opersted on the 
lowest priced coal obtainable. 

No one coal could ever be found 
which would work perfectly in all of 
these plants, nor can we write a for- 
mula which will select the proper coal 
automatically, 


While all of the characteristics of coal and the equip- 
ment are serious, probably the most serious problem _be- 
fore us in coal selection is the human problem. We might 


call it lack of knowledge and understanding between the 


buyer, his engineer, firemen, and the salesmen. This was 
brought out in a recent survey conducted by Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., a brief summary of which follows: 
(1) Consumers do not have accurate knowledge of coal 
seams and their burning characteristics; (2) salesmen do 
not understand customer’s specific fuel requirements; (3) 
lack of co-operation between buyer and his operating en- 
gineer; (4) lack of knowledge mistaken by both buyer 
and seller for a breach of honesty; (5) price rather than 
suitability dominates coal negotiations; (6) average firing 
equipment has serious shortcomings which affect its per- 
formance and limit the coal selectivity range; (7) clinker 
trouble almost universal. 
(8) Coal substitution quite preva- 


lent, particularly by jobbers; (9) 
f, Mi _ present knowledge relation to coal se- 


cA , lection and combustion being poorly 


fff 
pee "applied; (10) size-consist of coals, as 

delivered, varies widely; (11) buyers 
‘ , _ have a fixed opinion that ‘fine coal is 
synonymous with dirty coal; (12) 

coal-handling equipment produces 


great segregation in many power 
. plants; (13) coal mixing quite preva- 
lent and detrimental; (14) inade- 
quate fuel engineering service; and 
(15) tremendous turnover in coals. 
(Average plant changes sources sev- 
eral times a year; a very costly pro- 
cedure. ) 

There are many things which can 
be done to improve this rather gloomy 
picture of coal selection. 

Probably the most important single 
factor in coal ‘selection and the one 
most often overlooked by both buyer 
and seller is just plain common sense. 
Proceed with coal selection in the 
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same orderly manner you would proceed in selecting a hat 
or, for that matter, in drying dishes for your wife. When 
you start out to get a new hat you probably select the 
color and weight by looking over the stock and then try 
on several of the most likely looking ones. If one of them 
makes you look like a screen comedian you probably do 
not try it again. Sooner or later you find the hat that fits 
vour idea of style, looks and durability, and you buy it. 
Some people, if they bought hats as they buy coal, would 
buy a different hat every week or so regardless of how it 
fit or its suitability, and would always be trying to find 
one that was better than the last one. 


Records 


Perhaps. the next most important factor in finding the 
coal most suitable for the plant is keeping of records. The 
name of the merchant, the wholesaler, the producing com- 
pany, the trade-name of the coal, the mine and seam from 
which it came, and the analysis of the coal should all be 
kept on each different kind of coal bought. An important 
part of the record should be the performance of the coal 
in the plant. If the plant is equipped with steam flow 
meters and coal scales a record can be kept of the evap- 
eration obtained as well as how the coal carried the load, 
whether there was excessive smoke, loss to the ash pit, 
and serious clinkering and slagging.-If the plant is not 
equipped with meters then the evaporation will have to 
be estimated, but the other data can be kept in any case. 


Personnel 


The engineer or fireman should be consulted and his 


Opinion given consideration. He should be willing to ex- 


plain why he likes or does not like a given coal. Do not 
change coals without talking it over with him. He prob- 


ably knows the shortcomings of the plant from experience, 
and can save many mistakes. Encourage the use of mod- 
ern combustion principles and help him get the most out 
of the plant. It is only common sense to keep a plant in 
such repair that it will not waste coal. 
the owner and not the fireman. 


That waste costs 


The same thing applies to 
If properly used they will soon 
pay their cost many times over. 


instruments and meters. 
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Equipment 


The selection of coal for plants depends on the follow- 
ing equipment: Furnace volume and design, grate area, 
and the amount of radiant heating surface. If you have 
trouble with every kind of coal you try in your plant one 
or more of those probably is designed wrong. Sometimes 
minor changes will solve the problem of coal selection by 
making it possible to burn a great number of coals which 
would not work before. It is axiomatic that the worse 
condition the equipment is in and the. greater the load, 
the better the coal will have to be to given even passable 
results. 


Coal Characteristics 


~The coal characteristics which are most important to 
the consumer are: 


1. Heat value of coal in B.t.u. 

2. Amount of ash. 

3. Fusion or clinkering point of the ash. 
4. Uniformity of size of the coal. 

5. Coking characteristics. 


These characteristics are so interrelated to each other 
and. to the equipment in the plant that it is hard to eval- 
uate each separately. 

The heat value in the analysis is important only in that 
it tells the amount of heat which is in the coal. The de- 
livered heat value is that which it is possible to recover 
from the coal in the plant in question. For example, a 
slow burning coal may have a higher heat value than a 
fast burning coal, yet the fast burning coal, due to plant 
conditions, will seem to be the “hotter” coal. 


The amount of ash has a bearing on the delivered heat 
value of the coal because the ash must be removed to keep 
the fire burning. A high ash coal literally can “choke a 
fire to death.” 


Most of you have had experience with clinkering of 
coal which is due in part to a low ash fusion point of the 
coal. It is also caused by improper firing methods, 
equipment, and overloads on the boiler. 
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Practically any plant on any given coal will have trou- 
ble from slag and clinkers at times and changing coals 
will not completely cure the trouble in most cases. 

Non-uniformity of size of coal is important in that it 


seriously affects the other burning characteristics. The . 


buyer should insist on a uniform size of coal being deliv- 
ered to him and should make sure the size stays uniform 
until it enters the fire. Most of the segregation of coal 
happens in the user’s bunker or bin, although the coal 
miner and merchant are almost universally blamed for it. 


| am not trying to “alibi” the merchant, but am merely- 


pointing out that time to kick about a load of coal being 
all fines is when it is first unloaded and not after the nut 
coal has been burned and only the fines remain. 


Coking characteristics influence the speed of burning 
of coal and thus the heat value obtainable in a given 
time. Whether this characteristic is helpful or detrimental 
is dependent entirely on the plant in which the coal is 
being used. 


Price 


Consider the price of a coal only after you have estab- 
lished the fact that that coal will work in your plant and 
how much it costs per 1,000 pounds per degree day, or. by 
any other unit, to use the coal at that price. Then figure 
it against the coal you regularly use and see which is 
cheapest with all the costs figured in. In many cases the 
extra cost of maintenance will determine the value of the 
coal to the plant. If the saving in price is overcome by 
additional cost for repairs there is no profit in changing 
coals. 


In conclusion, I would like to make a suggestion to . 


those of vou who are at present buying coal for a boiler 
plant. If you are buying that coal from a reputable, de- 


‘pendable coal merchant and the coal is working all right 


in the plant and producing steam at a fairly low cost, 
keep on buying that coal. Do not change to another kind 
iust because some salesman thinks you would like his coal 
better or offers to cut the price a few cents. You cannot 
get something for nothing in coal any more than you can 
in anything else. A bargain in coal usually means trouble 
in the plant, which will cost more than the saving in coal 
price. If you must shop around, put some meters in and 
find out what the present coal is doing before you change. 
Keep an accurate record of the costs, firing conditions, 
etc., for your present coal and measure other coals by 
that standard. 


If you are having trouble with your present coal have 
the engineer or fireman write a detailed report of the 
trouble, including when and how it occurs and what, in 
his opinion, causes it. Then call in the fuel engineer of 
the coal merchant or coal company and see if the coal 
can be made to work. The fuel engineer probably will be 
able to suggest a change in methods of firing, or some 
other minor change which will remedy the trouble. Pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully and the coal selection program 
will be solved. 

The enormous turnover in coals which takes place at 
the present time is extremely expensive to the coal pro- 
ducer and the coal merchants, but the fellow who really 
pays through the nose is you—the consumer. You pay in 


high maintenance. poor operation, and serious shutdowns 
In your plant. | 
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New Bulletin of Interest to the Mechanic 


Rotary Pumps 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has published a 12-page bulle- 
tin describing its line of rotary pumps. There are de- 
scriptions, illustrations and tables covering the various 
capacity pumping units of single, multiple, ‘“ Builtogether’’ 
and sanitary types, as well as engineering data. 


Rubber Goods 


Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods is the title of a 
new 24-page booklet published by B. F. Goodrich Co. It 
serves the threefold purpose of a condensed catalog, engi- 
neering data guide and guide to the selection of various 
products. Among the subjects covered are rubber trans- 
mission belting, cord conveyor belting, endless splicing, 
shock idler mountings, hose and fittings, packing, rubber 
mats, hard rubber sheet and pipe, rubber-lined tanks, 
pipes and acid drums, rubber paints, cements, putty and 
plastic compounds, vibration insulators, rubber tape and 
other products. 

Circuit Breakers 


A 12-page illustrated booklet describing “‘De-lon Grid” 
type “O” oil circuit breakers, designed for indoor service 
for voltages from 15,000 to 34,000 and for interrupting 
capacities from 500,000 to 2,500,000 kva, has been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. Distinctive features are simply described in non- 
technical language. Cutaway sketches show the principal 
design features with supplementary photographs aiding 
their description and explanation. A table of rating data, 
shipping weights, oil requirements and dimensions make 
up the last several pages of the booklet. 


Deaerating Heater 


The 12-page illustrated bulletin, No. 2357 which the 
Permutit Co. recently published, briefly relates the his- 
tory of the. development of deaerating heaters, presents 
the causes of corrosion of boilers and piping and methods 
for preventing such corrosion. It describes and illustrates 
the Permutit deaerating heater which is said to remove 
all oxygen and free CO, from the water. This heater does 
not require any trays for deaeration but sprays the water 
from non-corrodible spray valves through steam, which 
heats the water within 3 or 4 degrees of steam tempera- 
ture. This preheated water then passes through the steam 
scrubber from which, it is reported, the last traces of 
oxygen and free COs are removed. 


Motors 


The General Electric Co. has issued 3 bulletins, Nos. 
GEA 1412B, 1368D and 3223, covering solid-shaft and 
ho!llow-shaft induction motors and single-phase motors, 
respectively. These are all of the vertical type and of the 
shielded (dripproof) construction, and range in capacity 
from 1 to 5 H.P. for the single-phase motors and from 
1 to 200 H.P. and larger for both types of induction 
motors. 


Steel Valves 


Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., announce the re- 
cent publication of a 40-page catalog, No. 5-7000, con- 
taining complete dimensions of all its types of valves and 
their material specifications. In addition there are pages 
reproducing in full the A.S.M.E. Service Rating Tables. 
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Flood Damage To N. C. Mills 


Following are some of the daily press accounts of dam- 
age to textile mills ih the floods that struck North and 
South Carolina and Virginia the week ending August 
17th: 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Cliffside Mill has closed its units 


and reported water was flooding the basement and boiler 
rooms. M. Hendrick, secretary and general manager of 
the Cliffside Mills, stated that the water thus far has not 
damaged the iron bridge below the mill. However. he 
fears that the water from Big Broad River will be so full 
it will back the water up to Cliffside and not give the 
water there a chance to get away, thus damaging the mill 
property. 


Lawndale, N. C.—The Cleveland Mill & Power Co. 
here, of which John F. Schenck, Sr., is president and 
treasurer, had its basement and boiler room flooded by 
the recent heavy rains, and one end of the power dam is 
washed out and one abutment of the main span over the 
river is gone. A building belonging to the mill, known as 
the old barn, has been washed away. This information 
was released by President Schenck. He said that the 


Hooring of the generators and power plant will keep the - 


mill, which manufactures carpet warps, yarns and twines, 
from operating for several days. 

The officials of the Lily Mill & Power Co. stated that 
the company's unit at Stice’s Shoals was still intact on 
Wednesday. However, the water was “pretty high.” A 
large amount of the power for the unit of the company at 
Shelby, N. C., which is the mercerizing unit, comes from 
the Stice generator. 

Shelby, N. C-—The Dover Mills have ceased opera- 
tions attributed to the lack of water for humidifiers and 
for the mill operatives to drink. The heavy rains which 
caused the first Broad River flood broke a water main 
from the central pump station, and several large motors 
which supplied water from deep wells were flooded. J. R. 
Dover, Jr., one of the officials of the mill, said that the 
pumps have been removed and sent to Gastonia to be 
rewound and dried out. He stated that the mill had made 
no plans about continuing operation, attributed to the 
lack of water. 


Taylorsville, N. C.—Julian Whitener, of Hickory, an 
official of the Rhodes-Whitener Mills, Inc., said that 
“high water, rain and wind Tuesday night damaged the 
plant approximately $100,000. Some of the lower sections 
of the plant were swept away and some of the machinery 
was dropped in the Catawba River. Water damage was 
done throughout the plant.” 

N. C.—The boiler room of the Henry 
was damaged by the high water of the 


Henry River, 
River Mills Co. 
Catawba River. 


Fieldale, Va.—At the Marshall Field & Co. local plant, 
the water reached into the pewer plant. All motors had 
been removed when the river began to rise. The materials 
had also been moved from the warehouse. The workers of 
the plant were dismissed Thursday morning, but returned 


at noon. 
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Long Island, N .C.—The local plant of the Superior 
Yarn Mills were badly flooded and considerable damage 
was reported. 

Elkin, N. C—At the Chatham Mfg. Co. the warehouse 
was flooded, and the blankets, etc., had to be hurriedly 
removed. The main plant of the Chatham Mfg. Co. was 
not in danger. 

Fries, Va.—Flood waters from the New River here last 
week reached a 24-year-old record for high water. It 
reached a depth of about 5 feet in the basement of the 
Washington Mills store, the Washington Inn, and the 
New River Grocery Co., wholesalers. 

Henrietta, N. C-—The damage done by the heavy rains 
of the past week to the Henrietta Mills will amount to 
several thousand dollars, since several hundred looms 
were submerged. Some of the machinery will be a total 
loss while part of it can be cleaned up and repaired. 

Hundreds of textile workers in several Rutherford 
towns will be out of work for at least a week or possibly 
longer. 7 

‘At the Cliffside Mills, at Cliffside, officials stated that 
the second Broad River, from which the mills secure 
power, 1s subsiding rapidly. All of the mills in Cliffside, 
at Caroleen, where the Caroleen plant of the Henrietta 
Mills is located, and at Avondale, where the Haynes plant 
of the Cliffside Mills is located, will be closed for several . 
days, officials stated. 

Double Shoals, N. C.—A survey here reveals that the 
Double Shoals Cotton Mills suffered damage to’ the 
amount of several thousand dollars or more from. the 
heavy rains within the past few days, which caused the 
rivers to flood the mills and do other damage. Tom 
Moore, superintendent of the mills, stated that he could 
not estimate the damage until the water recedes, but that 
the mill was badly damaged. He stated that the wheel- 
house was destroyed and that the mill cannot operate 
until the power source can be replaced. Water is still 
over the dam and the structure may be badly damaged. 


Court Restrains Trustee From Selling Cotton 
Mill 


Charlotte, N. C.—An order restraining the trustee in 
bankruptcy in the case of H. S. McIntyre, Charlotte cot- 
ton merchant, from disposing of the textile mill formerly 
operated by McIntyre at Maiden has been issued by 
Judge E. Yates Webb of United States District Court. 

Mr. McIntyre began operation of this mill in 1937. 
The schedules he filed after going into bankruptcy last 
June listed the mill as one of his assets. 

Judge Webb’s order followed the filing of a bill of 
equity in behalf of Frank B. Campbell and the estate of 
his mother, both of Maiden. They claim that the mill is 
owned by them and that McIntyre operated it under a 
“bailment”’ trust which provided that upon the fulfillment 
of various conditions it should be returned to them. The 
return of this property is asked in the bill of equity. 

A number of creditors of McIntyre from towns in the 
Carolinas and Georgia attended a meeting held in the 
court house recently for the purpose of examination of the 
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bankrupt. _R. Mario Ross, referee in bankruptcy, was 
presiding officer. He announced that after several hours 
of study of the question the meeting was continued until 
Tuesday, September 3rd. 


New Booklet Shows Methods and Savings Made 
On Handling Materials 


How a manufacturer of bumpers cut his handling costs 
by 94 per cent .. . another saved 55 per cent in transport- 
ing oil filters . a shipper of steering gears effected a 
saving of $13.50 per skid and how similar economies were 
made on a host of other products is interestingly told and 
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Free copies of this timely literature may be obtained 
by writing to Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York, and asking for ““To Dry Air’ folder. 

Popular Handbook Reissued 

‘How To Seal Corrugated Shipping Boxes,” one of the 
most popular in a series of packaging handbooks. pub- 
lished by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., has been revised 
and republished in a second edition. Although more com- 


prehensive than the first edititon, the current handbook 
has as much information as possible condensed into the 


shortest possible “reading time.’ Topics discussed at some 7 
pictured in a new eight-page booklet. length include chapters on sealing with adhesives, with 7 
g ape, with metal staples or stitches, and wi 
pages while ‘other. items nites, pa- metal straps and wires. The handbook is printed in handy 
per, steel as well as fabricated articles are also illustrated potket’ size. Copies may be secured without cost by te- 
and factual materia! given. si questing them from the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San- 
Identified as the Acme Skid-Load Process, the free dusky Ohio 
the use of low-cost, non-returnable steel strapped | | 
wooden skids . . . with consequent benefits and savings to New Texrope Bulletin is 
both shippers and receivers. 
Indicative of the trend in modern handling practices, Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., Texrope Division, Milwaukee, = 
every producer and consignee should have this booklet in Wis., has just released a completely revised 16-page edi- 7 
his file. Copies can be obtained from Acme Steel Co., tion of its Texrope Drive Bulletin No. B-6051-A. It con- oo 
| 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago. tains data essential in estimating costs, types and sizes of a 
| — - V-belt drive equipment by specifiers and buyers in every 
Conditioning Cotton Yarns industry. Besides including the latest revised horsepower 
aa ratings, it contains more information on Texrope belts, 
Borne, Scrymser Co., New York, announces Meon “T”  Texsteel, Texdrive and regular cast iron sheaves. Com- 
for conditioning cotton yarns where it is desired to set the plete information is also carried on cast iron adjustable 2 
twist and remove the kinks for smooth weaving. It is and Vari-Pitch sheaves. Dimensions, horsepowers and : 
| stated that the requirements for a satisfactory condition- speed range tables are shown for eleven sizes of Vari- 
ing agent are not always understood. Penetrants and so- Pitch Speed Changers ranging up to 85 H.P. This new 7 
called wetting agents, that reduce the surface tension of — bulletin is now available on request. 7 
water, will increase penetrating speed, but mere proof of oe 
rapid penetration is not conclusive evidence of a products’ = 
worth. Usually the moisture absorbed at the conditioning As One Spinner To Another } 
machine evaporates rapidly; therefore, the degree of twist (Continued from Page 16) : 
setting is in variation with uniform weaving. The cellulose | - 
in the cotton yields to an essential ingredient in the Meon and then there will be trouble. The real object of cleaning 7 
“T” and not to the water. The regain can be fixed high is to keep this lint out of the yarn, and the spinner who - ; 
or low depending on the amount of moisture wanted. Re- has been trained to work toward this end, rather than just 
gardless of whether the moisture is high, low or bone dry, to keep the frames clean, is the spinner who turns out the 
the yarn remains limp and without kinks. The breaking best yarn. The same care should be exercised by any 


strength is decidedly increased. 


New Literature On Reducing Humidity With 
Calcium Chloride 


A new folder on calcium chloride for drying air and 
ending condensation in basement game rooms, clothes 
closets, photo dark rooms, bank vaults and similar places 
has just been announced by the Solvay Sales Corp. 

Progressive photos show how calcium chloride absorbs 
moisture from the air, thus protecting furniture, pictures, 
records, tools, and equipment from the mold, mildew and 
warping associated with excessively humid air. Also cov- 
ered are: what calcium chloride is—how to use—where to 
use——quantity required. A simple container for exposing 
calcium chloride to the air is described and illustrated, 
and the literature also contains ‘tips’ covering the use of 
calcium chloride with this container. 


other cleaners in the department. 

Instructing doffers offers relatively minor difficulties, 
since their work is more standardized than spinning, How- 
ever, they should be told to watch out for and remove all 
chokes at the lower part of the blade of the spindle, or 
clutch, throw out splintered or rough bobbins, keep doff 
boxes clean, etc. Here again it is a good idea to instruct 
the dofter as to the proper method of piecing up ends 
down on the start-up. Probably the greatest single trouble 
with doffers is their almost universal -habit of using ex- 
cessive force in beating the empty bobbin down onto the 
spindle if there is any obstruction on the spindle or in 
the bobbin. This causes broken and splintered bobbins 
and bent spindles, and can be eliminated only by proper 
instruction and close supervision. 


‘There are many other points to be covered on the 
subject of instructing help, but space will not permit fur- 
ther discussion at this time. 
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Johnson Chemical Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 20) 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 39 


White & Co., G. A. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Windle & Co., J. H 

Wolf, Jacques & Co, 


FOR SALE 


24—40”" H & B Cards, coilers. 
l—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner 
With screen section, 
2—-Kitson Hopper Feeders. 
i—Terrell ‘“Termaco’ tovine 
Bobbin Cleaner. 

3,000—Long Blade Medium Whitin 
Spindles, 1%” whorl, band 
drive, complete. 

Whitin 2-section Roving 
Waste Machine, 1925 model. 
i—H & B Single Section Roving 


Waste Machine, 1919 model. 


Troy Whitehead Machinery Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Expert Cost Ac- 
countant. Familiar with methods of de- 
termining cost of various yvarn counts. 
Several years’ banking experience. Sev- 
eral years’ experience as mill executive. 
Excellent credit experience. Compre- 
hensive knowledge of cotton and varn 
markets. Address ‘“‘Accountant,” .care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Spin- 
ning. Seven years’ experience on cotton 
and rayon. Go anywhere. 37 years old 
and can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress ‘37.’ care Textile Bulletin 


Erwin Cotton Mills Workers. 
Develop Vegetable Gardens 


Cooleemee, N. C.—The mill work- 
ers of the Erwin Cotton Mills here 
have demonstrated how an average 
family of five can be supplied with 
vegetables from a small area of land. 
Many of these gardens, a survey dis- 
closed, occupy an area of only 25 to 
50 square feet, while others reach the 
size of one-third to one-fourth of an 
acre. 

There are 350 white mill families 
here, of which 250 are utilizing their 
back yards in the production of vege- 
tables, it was made known by H. R 
Niswonger, extension horticulturist 
In addition, there are 25 negro fam- 
ilies, all having gardens. — 

The superintendent of Erwin Mills 
co-operated with Miss Maude Gra- 
ham, social service worker, and the 
Cooleemee Garden Club in the devel- 
opment of this garden enterprise. 


Awarded Winding Patent 


Shelby, N. C-—John. F. Schenck. 
Jr., prominent textile official, has been 
awarded a patent on a machine for 
winding a plurality of package of 
cord, such as fishing tackle, so that 
the packages are connected together 
without knots, whereby any desired 
length of line can be purchased free 
from knots on. account of the fact 
that the desired number of intercon- 
nected packages may be purchased 
while connected and when unwound, 
presents a continuous unknotted 
length. 
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Classified Department 


FIBRE BROOMS 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 


| KIND for every use. 
Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
| Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


Two 1,000 Gal. reciprocating steam 
fire pumps. 
Mathews Cotton Mill 


FOR SALE | 
Greenwood, S. C. | 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers : 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


11098 E. Trade St. -Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


+ 2 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


| 
GOOD USED MACHINERY 
| FOR SALE CHEAP 
| Lathes 


Milling Machines 
Drill Presses 
Hack Saws 

Gear Machines, etc. 


Screw Machines i 


| Also other machine shop equipment 
(F.0.B, Cars—Cincinnati, Ohio) 
| 
‘ 


THE TEXTILE SHOP 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


2,000,000-12” Doupe Heddles 
500 Leno Motions 
i Will sacrifice for quick sale. 
Booth Manufacturing Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


FOR SALE 

Three 8x34, Whitin Fly Frames in 
A-1l condition. 
Locke Cotton Millis Co. 
Concord, N. C. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Suprer-Su- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 

G B C SHEEPSKIN 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 

Noone’s Roiwer, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
-G B C Spectat 
CLOTHS 

G BC Bett CemMent— 
Ho.t’s ROLLER GLUE 
Witson’s Canvas Luc Straps 
Dayton Brive Loom 
Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING | 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


DETECTIVES 


Private Detectives furnished for 
i undercover and open investigations 
> on ethical-legitimate cases. Dicto- 
| graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service, 
- Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
j men operatives. References any 
Lyn-ehburg bank or City official. 
| “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’ Established 1918, Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff's De- 
tectives, Inc., Lynchbure, Va. 


300 Used Double Pick Counters 
Less than 3 years old. Excellent 
condition. Reasonable price. 

Wire or write P. O, Box 3095 
Charlotte, N, C. 


WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Glenn Building, Atianta, Ga. 


1205 Liberty Life Building - Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - ATLANTA 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Carding, 
or Carding and Spinning. Have 18 years’ 
experience, Will accept second shift or 
second hand to start. Can furnish best 
of references. Address ‘‘H. W. R..”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 
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War Fails To Hinder 
Textile Machinery 


Imports From England 


Boston.—A leading Boston textile 
machinery importing house discloses 
the fact that it is having absolutely 
no difficulty getting shipments from 
England. On the contrary, this firm 
says, facilities have:increased. Where 
before the war this house could not 
get British deliveries in under 12 
weeks, it is now guaranteed an eight- 
week delivery. The reason for this, 
it is stated, is that English firms are 
anxious to get the American business 
and are giving it. preference over 


home orders. 


Such, however, is not the case with 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
Finland, which up to now, it was 
learned, have been large sources of 
supply for very specialized types of 
textile machinery. An automatic win- 
der which was manufactured in Ger- 
many and had a big business here, 
with over -1,000 spindles’ installed, is 
now no longer available. It was also 
stated that although information re- 
ceived from France shows many of 
the French machinery mills to be un- 
harmed, no deliveries have as yet 
been made. The only country outside 
of England which is sending ship- 
ments is Switzerland, and these are 
coming through Lisbon. 


Survey Shows 75% Of 
U.S. Print Cloths 
Are Made in S. C. 


Clinton, S. C.—That approximate- 
ly 75 per cent of the print cloths 
made in the United States are~made 
in South Carolina is brought out in 
hgures released here by William P. 
Jacobs, executive vice-president of 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. | 

Announcement of these figures was 
brought about by a resolution adopt- 
ed at the recent State convention of 
the South Carolina organization of 
the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, in which it was said that 95 per 
cent of the country’s print cloths were 
made in this State. 

“In regard to the percentage of 
print cloths manufactured in South 
Carolina, will say that my figures 
don’t show the percentage quite that 
high,” said Dr. Jacobs. “I have 
heard the figures quoted as every- 
where from 60 per cent to 95 per 
cent. Actually, the best figures that I 
can find indicate that something 
around 75 per cent of the print cloths 
made in the country are made in the 
State of South Carolina.” 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


CURRAN & BARRY - 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


“MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 

& Company 

40 Worth Street 
New York 


= 

| 

Domestic Export = 

: 


STANDARD PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC MIXER 


HEAVY duty motor driven Mixer 

with two bronze adjustable agi- 
tators, chromium plated. The shaft 
is made of solid steel, chromium 
plated, ‘4 H. P. geared Motor, bali 
bearing, 110 volts, 60 cycles, single 
phase. Equipped with 9! feet of 
heavy rubber covered cord with 
matleable iron clamp, weight 70 Ibs. 
net. 


Manuf ac tured by 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 
SUPPLY CO. 

512 W. 4th St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
1086 Main St. Pawtucket, R. |. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The long awaited expansion in the buying 
of cotton gray goods appeared to be getting under way 
during the week ending August 26th. For the first time 
during August sales of print cloths, carded broadcloths 
and sheetings were well in excess of the weekly output of 
mills. Aggregate sales of print cloths and related items 
were estimated at about 40,000,000 yards, or more than 
double the current estimated weekly production of mills 
in this division. 

Volume of sheetings was difficult to estimate, but some 
trade commentators said that it amounted to fully 5,000,- 
000 yards. Backlogs of mills in other sections were swelled — 
by Government orders for large quantities of drills, twills 
and wide shetings. Even combed goods were more active, 
as buyers bid for fair-sized quantities of broadcloths and 
novelty shirtings. From the standpoint of general busi- 
ness, it was the most active week that Worth street mar- 
kets have experienced since early June. 

While trading in print cloths on the closing day fell far 
short of the business put through on the previous day, 
there was enough demand for goods to indicate that de- 


mand is far from satisfied and that many buyers are 


faced with the necessity of covering a part of their needs 
over the. next two weeks. Buyers balked at paying the 
higher prices achieved late Thursday, but a number did 
pay the advances. Most print cloths continue to sell below 
cost and mills, naturally are anxious to bring values up to 
the point where they at least will be able to break even. 

Featuring Friday’s developments was the sudden flare- 
up in the demand for sheetings. For months bag manu- 
facturers have remained out of the market entirely. A 
few purchased goods as they required them, but showed 
no disposition to operate ahead. 

On Friday (Aug. 23rd) buyers for the big bag concerns 


entered the market and bought heavily of a number of 


narrow sheetings. This buying was no doubt due to the — 
activity in print cloths and also to the feeling that the 
war abroad is likely to continue for a long time. 

Interest in rayon pigment taffeta print cloths was the 
high-light of the week as inquiries for forward deliveries, 
long overhanging the market, were translated into sales. 
There was much price maneuvering between buyer and 
seller, much diversity of report as to what actually hap- 
pened, but at the close it appeared that a few million 
yards of goods were sold, that a substantial percentage 
was obtained close to the recent lows, and that thereafter 
prices tended to firm up in the centers that had sold the 
freest. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—Broader distribution of inquiries and 
the resumption by some trades of actively specifying 
against standing contracts are the outstanding develop- 
ments of cotton sale yarn trading, and during the week 
ending August 24th the industry was given a clearer idea 
of what the defense program will mean when it reaches 
full scope. In the last three or four months the Govern- 
-ment’s buying program in textile garment items and re- 
lated supplies has been mainly to restore the customary 
peace-time stocks of the various items to normal. These 
stocks at the end of the fiscal year were greatly depleted. 

More recently, a beginning has been made of inviting 
bids to fill the requirements ultimately to clothe and 
equip the additions to the regular, peace-time military 
establishment. Some large quantities of cloth, etc., will 
be contracted for within the next few weeks with much 
larger purchasing to follow. It is not only the volume that 
is significant, but the manner in which the work is being 
spread to include both large and small manufacturers in 
all the important industrial sections of the country, that 
will eventually be of importance in ‘the sale yarn business, 
giving more spinners and distributors a chance to partici- 
pate and steadily enlarging that part of the public income 
that usually is devoted to textile apparel needs. 

In some quarters, it has been the expectation that con- 


tracting for cotton yarn for Government orders would 


exert more effect on market values of the counts involved 
than has been apparent, thus far. Yarns for this purpose 
occasionally are required in fairly large amounts, but the 
range of counts is restricted, and the total of buying for 
Government work is small when compared with the total 
capacity of the industry, distributors explain. This buy- 
ing has prevented a further decline in prices of some 
counts, it is said, but has not been important enough to 
warrant advancing quotations. 

The continued argument and debate over the conscrip- 
tion bill is apparently having some effect on the market. 
If it goes through substantially unchanged, there will have 
to be large quantities of yarn used in outfitting such an 
army, but if it should fail to pass those manufacturers 
who might have gone out on a limb for such business will 
be disappointed. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
SHUTTLES - HEDDLE FRAMES 


HEDDLES - HAND CARDS 
STRIPPER CARDS 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, $. C. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


Uniformity Always | 


----with Seyco Sizing 


(**$1-CO’’) 


| OTHER Constant uniformity in quality and 
performance is guaranteed in every 
PRODUCTS shipment of Seyco Sizing. 
Its absolute dependability in this 
e respect has earned for Seyco Sizing 
such consumer acceptance that the 
e 9 plant in which it is produced is now 
: the largest and most modern special- 
—* izing in warp sizing. 
Alkalis Seyco Sizing is packed for con- 
venience in tight, rust-proof non- 


— absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely, 


company is known by the customers it keeps.”* 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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The DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR for loom drive 
has effected important economies in many of the 
largest textile mills because of its excellent op- 
erating characteristics, ragged construction, ease 
of installation and the distinctive features of the 
built-in control switch. Every detail of design has 
been engineered to insure the utmost in efficiency 
and dependability. 


Ask us to demonstrate, without obligation on your 
part, the advantages in using DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS on your new looms or for replace- 
ments on existing equipment. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. + Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


ATLANTA OFFICE: 172 TRINITY AVENUE, S. W. 
_ CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 916 IDEAL WAY 

Textile Department 
P.N. THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK.N_Y. 


Restored to Their Original Size 


Metal 
Spraying 


by “METALLIZING’ 


Write for wnformation 
IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS— ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 10) 


lever on and adjust the brake band eye screw and the 
brake band support to a point where the brake band will 
clear the brake wheel evenly all the way around. It is 
very often necessary to file the lug on the brake release 
lever, indicated by X mark in Figure 16, in order to allow 
the brake release lever to drop back far enough to stand 
in running position. : 

Shown in Figure 17 is the internal expanding brake 
used on the late model Draper looms. Instructions for 
setting follow: With the shipper handle off and the re- 
lease lever down, there should be one-half inch clearance 
between front end of brake lever and release lever link. 
Adjust release lever stud in slot in shipper lock to obtain 
this clearance. With shipper handle on and release lever 
raised, the release lever should fall to the down position. 
If release lever does not fall, reset these parts by loosen- 
ing both nuts on brake release rod, and tightening release 
rod nut until lever falls. With the shipper handle off 


Paralisl 


boi: 


Figure 17 


brake shoe should hold at every point of contact with the 
brake drum. To adjust turn brake shoe stud. 

With the shipper handle on there should be 1/16 inch 
clearance between the center of each shoe and drum. To 
make this adjustment turn the brake rod collar. With 


the shipper handle on, brake rod spring should have no 


play, neither should the spring be under compression. 
With the shipper handle on, set the frog lip so that the 
trog lip lever just touches the shipper handle. To stop the 
loom from the warp stop motion with the harness level, 
adjust the brake lever spring. 


Comments on Brakes 


Anyone who will stop and really think and consider 


the possibilities and the many desired results obtained by 
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keeping the brakes properly adjusted will soon become 
convinced that the brakes are vitally important and nec- 
essary to the efficient and economical operation of the 


loom. With properly adjusted brakes the strain and 


breakage of various parts of the loom will be greatly 
reduced when loom slams off. Also when the brakes are 
adjusted properly the loom can be made to stop off, either 
from the stop motion or the filling fork, with the harness 
in level positidén, and the shuttle all the way up in the 
shuttle box. This is a great help to the weaver because it 
enables one to get the loom going much quicker and be 
on his way to the next job. The swords are very expen- 
sive parts, and many a sword is broken, when the loom 
slams off, because the brakes are not properly set. Prop- 
erly adjusted brakes will also prevent undue strain and 
breakage on the protector rods, protector rod daggers, 
frogs, frog steels, frog rubbers, loom sides and other parts 
of the loom. The brake band lining should be kept in 
good repair at all times, otherwise it will be impossible 
for the brakes to function properly. It is best to use cork 
instead of leather for lining the brakes, as the cork is not 
seriously affected by oil or grease. In Figure 18 is shown 
in detail the parts of the internal expanding brake assem- 
bly. 


Instructions for Setting the Easy Shipper Motion on X 
Model Looms 


L. H. drive loom: Pull the L. H. shipper handle on so 
that it rests against the stop on the shipper lock. The 
lower end of the shipper handle should clear the loom 
side with knock-off rod touching the back end of slot in 
frog and shipper sleeve connection so adjusted in connec- 
tion end that the lugs touch shipper sleeve stud casting. 
File the lugs, if necessary, so that connection end center 
will pass one-eighth of an inch by center line in the link 
studs. Shipper sleeve spring should be adjusted by the 
collar to hold shipper sleeve firmly its stop when the 
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shipper handle is off. The back shipper handle should 
work freely. Take special notice that the shipper handle 
connection does not bind on the studs. 

R.H. drive loom: Follow the above instructions except 
when positioning R. H. shipper handle, the lower end 
should be about one-half inch from loom side. With ship- 
per handle on and the shipper sleeve connection adjusted 
as above, connection collar should just barely touch the 
frog, 


Sees No Penalty for Wrapping Bales in Cotton 
Bagging 


Robstown, Tex.—Farmers will no longer be penalized 
for having their cotton bales wrapped in cotton bagging 
instead of jute bagging, according to B. T. Parr, farmer 
and cotton gin owner here. Many ginners of Texas will 
substitute cotton for jute bagging, it was stated. 

Mr. Parr explained that the new Government loan on 
cotton is based on net weight of the bale and if cotton is 
wrapped in jute bagging the Government loan will take 
off 22 pounds for tare, bagging and ties, based on 15/16- 
inch middling cotton at Texas gulf ports. The loan on 
that would be $9.80 per hundred pounds, based on a 500- 
pound bale. A total of 43 points or $2.15 would be de- 
ducted from the price the bale should bring the farmer. 

“If wrapped in cotton bagging, the Government is only 
deducting 14 pounds for bagging and ties, making a total 
of 27 points, or $1.37 to be deducted from the price of 
the bale,” Mr. Parr said. : 

‘In this way the farmer would not lose the 78 cents per 
bale he has been losing by selling cotton to local buyers 
who would not give him the difference between jute and 
cotton bagging. 

“We do not want to get in any controversy with the 
buyers about the cotton bagging but the farmers feel that 
they should not be penalized for wrapping their cotton in 
cotton bagging to help use up the surplus cotton.” 


F.C. TODD, INc. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


GASTONIA,N.C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT . 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK.:- WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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or MISS 


++ of ordering your alkalies 
often kick back! 


¢ © © but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality . . . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Proceas Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte 
New Orleans New York 


Boston Detroit 


Svracise 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


SOLVAY 


ALKAL 3 


K & 


inc 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


TR 


» 
CORN STARCHES, DE 
| new YORK, N. 
ERN OFFICES: 


souTH 
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American Viscose Corp. Opens Rayon Exhibit At 
Front Royal, Va. 


The story of rayon, from the first steps of manufacture, 
to the finished fabric, is graphically presented in a new 
exhibit at the Front Royal, Va., plant of the American 
Viscose Corp. The exhibit is located at the entrance to 
the plant. It occupies part of a factory unit, the interior 
of which has been completely transformed, by decorative 


strategy, into an attractive display room. 


The fact that the plant is situated in the Front Royal 
tourist district, and only a few miles from the entrance to. 
the Skyline Drive, famed highway for motorists, makes 


| the exhibit particularly accessible to automobile travelers 
-and other visitors. 


A considerable number of such tour- 


_ists, as well as residents of the Front Royal district, at- 


tended the opening. 


Decorative interest and the education note are effec- 
tively combined in the showing. At the entrance visitors 
are met by a receptionist who answers questions and sup- 
plies literature relative to manufacture and products of 
Crown Brand Rayon. On his tour of the room, the visitor 
first sees a display of spruce blocks, chips and pulp, with 
miniature rayon manufacturing equipment in operation. 
Photographs and fabrics pick up the story at that point. 
The walls are decorated with blow-up photographs of 
plant scenes that show rayon in the making. In the center. 
of each photograph is a shadow box opening where spin- 


narettes and other rayon manufacturing equipment are 


displayed. Crown tested rayon fabrics are draped on ped- 


estals in niches between the photographs. 

The photographs depict the making of rayon in. the 
company’s seven plants. The keynote of this all company 
method of presentation is a large photo-montage which 
shows air views of all the plants, with the Front Royal 
plant in the foreground. 

In the center of the exhibit is a display of crown tested 
rayon fabrics, draped from a tall pole, in a colorful May- 
pole effect. Surrounding this piece are curved glass- 
topped show-cases, forming a circle, and containing addi- 
tional fabrics developed from the company’s line of crown 
brand fibers and yarns. Separate divisions of the show- 
cases are assigned to the respective types of rayon, in- 
cluding crown brand viscose, seraceta, fibro, vinyon, ray- 
tex and the new acetate staple, seraceta fibro. 

The room is restful in appearance and furnishings, the 
aim of the decorative plan being to provide an agreeable 
artistic background for the display. All colors are sub- 
dued. The floor is dark gray with black baseboard. Walls 
are a lighter gray tone, and the ceiling is white. The fur- 
niture includes two large settees of light gray good up- 
holstered in a pastel green material. _ 

The rayon exhibit at Front Royal is expected to be a 
permanent attraction for tourists. Signs telling of the 
exhibit are being constructed at key points in the district 


where they will be seen by travelers. In this way, motor- 


ists who get a bird’s éye view of the entire plant from the 
Skvline Drive and want to see it, will be given instruc- 


tions on how to get to the exhibits. The new display has 
been warmly welcomed by the commercial organizations 


and leading merchants of Front Royal as affording an 
added attraction for the town. They are co-operating in 
plans for publicizing it. 

Decorations for the exhibit were designed 
by Hegeman Studios, New York. 


and executed 
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Rediscovering Cotton for America 
(Continued from Page 4) 


the products of cotton despite the discontinuance of the 
subsidy on raw cotton. The reason for the distinction is 
that the export market for raw cotton is in the war area 
and consequently can not, be enlarged beyond the mini- 
mum requirements of the belligerent governments. The 
products of cotton, on the other hand, particularly fabrics 
and yarns, are being exported mainly to Latin-American 
countries and islands which lie to the south of us. There 
peace still reigns and the opportunity exists to build a 
vast new market for American cotton products. An export 
subsidy on finished goods has the additional advantage of 
aidink alike the farmers and the industrial workers. It is 
our expectation that a subsidy rate will finally be estab- 
lished which will enlarge our cotton goods exports by an 
additional quarter of a million bales. 


We also observe with gratitude and bright anticipation 
the launching of the Government research program on 
cotton which will be centered in the regional laboratories 
now being brought to completion in the City of New 
Orleans. As we have previously remarked, science has 
been less a friend than an enemy to cotton within recent 
years and the time is now at hand for a reversal of that 
relationship. The renewed interest in cotton research not 
only finds expression in the agencies of the Government, 
but is likewise pervading our industrial corporations as 
well as our universities and textile schools. Earnestly and 
aggressively pursued, it inevitably portends a new day for 
cotton. | 

Hits At Jute Imports 


There is yet another contribution which our Govern- 
ment can give to the rescue of cotton. The course of 
world events now renders utterly untenable the policy of 
permitting American cotton to be subjugated by the huge 
imports of jute from India. Within the near future, India 
will have dominion status, if she is fortunate enough to 
escape Nazi or Japanese domination. Any one of these 
developments will change completely our trade relation- 
ship with that country. Heretofore our trade policies with 
that country have been integrated into the commercial 
policy which we have maintained with Great Britain and 
the unfavorable trade balance with India was regarded as 
a logical offset to the favorable balance we had with Eng- 
land. Hereafter, it is practically certain that our trade 
relations with India will be negotiated directly with the 
Indian government, just as our trade relations with Can- 
ada are at present negotiated directly with the Canadian 
government. Since India’s importance to us as an export 
market is relatively small, the folly of continuing an un- 
favorable trade balance to so high a degree as formerly 
when the obvious effect is to hamstring the economic 


welfare of the American cotton farmer will be clearly 
apparent. 


Although cotton is the most important agricultural 
commodity in America, representing a livelihood for more 
than ten million people, it is in relation to our tariff poli- 
cies the most unfairly treated product in America. You 
may be quite sure that no foreign wheat and no foreign 
Substitutes for wheat come into the United States without 
| paying a high tariff; and that no foreign meat and no 
foreign substitutes for meat can get into the United 
States without paying a terrific price; and the same 


Jackson Atomizer 


Full Capacity No Waste 
Low Maintenance 
Simple Metal Parts 
Minimum Replacement 
Automatic Self Cleaning 


Evaporative Cooling Equipment 


G.A.WHITE & CO. 


P. O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O’ NEILL. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mecklenburg Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Those Things 


.. . For which you long at the end of a journey 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


bath-—A good meal—And friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 


Manager. 


' Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Sereens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet 
Metal Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
| STEEL ROLLS © 

CALL 


1) THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


| 213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
| TEL. 1084 


_ We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 


SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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applies to rice, potatoes, beans, and every other product 
which can be imported in competition with American 
agriculture. But jute, which is in this country the greatest 
competitor of cotton, comes in for the most part without 
any tariff whatever, very low tariffs being imposed only 
on certain classifications. 


Better Manufacturing 


The cotton mills are doing their part as never before by 
extensive modernization of plant and equipment, by. bet- 
ter methods of spinning and weaving and by the develop- 
ment of superior and more varied fabrics. 

After cotton goods have been taken from the loom, 
their next destination is the converting trade.. The con- 
verter determines the way in which the fabric is to be 
finished with respect to design, color and character of feel. 
The converter supplies ideas, patterns and specifications. 
The actual technical work on the fabric is done by the 
finishing trade in accordance with the designs and speci- 
fications supplied by the converter. These two groups 
jointly have great responsibility in determining the range 
of consumer appeal.which the industry’s fabrics will com- 
mand. Artistic quality must be associated with technical 
excellence if the ideal result is to be obtained. 

Beyond these two groups on the road to the consumer 
are the cutting trade and fabricators who make garments, 
household furnishings and a thousand and one miscellane- 
ous articles into which cotton goods can be fashioned. 
This group, too, must be embraced within a successful, 
comprehensive cotton promotion program because upon 
their special effort will depend the range of variety and 
novelty of fabricated articles, the effectiveness with which 
the latest fashions are utilized, the more economical 
methods of production which will make possible a lower 
price, and the prompt satisfaction of the needs and desires 
of the consuming public. Their activities must be syn- 
chronized perfectly with the tempo of all the forces deter- 
mining the current vogues in apparel and household fur- 
nishings and also geared accurately to the needs and 
methods of al! the agencies of distribution if consumer 
receptivity is to be satished to the utmost. 


Promotional Work 


The first important step in merchandising promotion 
was taken in 1931 with the inauguration of National Cot- 
ton Week. This event was scheduled annually in the late 
spring and was regarded as the climax: or peak period of 
the promotional selling efforts of the preceding two or 
three months. Through this device there was gradually 
built up a routine relationship between the Institute and 
the cotton goods distributors which resulted in the devel- 
opment of a common interest and the formulation of 
mutual efforts. Within a few years, National Cotton 
Week had come to be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant merchandising events of the year and was being reg- 
ularly anticipated in the merchandising plans of the ma- 
jority of the country’s stores. But there was still lacking 
the organization and the established procedure to provide 
a permanent and continuing pattern of co-operation. 

This need was recognized and acted upon with the 
appearance of the extreme cotton crisis of the fall and 
winter of 1937-38, when it became apparent that the 
United States Government would be called upon to finance 
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Rediscovering Cotton for America 
(Continued from Page 37) 


favored theme for discussion in hundreds of radio broad- 
casts. National Cotton Week is a fixture on the country’s 
merchandising calendar, but we have now reached the 
point of actively planning a cotton week fifty-two times a 
year. By this I do not mean that it will be possible to 
obtain a nation-wide focusing of the public mind upon 
cotton fifty-two times a year. But it is possible to apply 
the practical and scientific impetus to the merchandising 
of selected cotton items from week to week in accordance 
with the season, fashion, or industrial considerations as 
they develop. | 
3 Information Service 


It is not a result which can be attained merely by ad- 
juration to sell more cotton or by appeals to buy more 
cotton. On the contrary,.it will require a comprehensive 
information service to retail merchants listing item by 
item the range of cotton goods which can best be pro- 
moted in a given community at a given time. Helpful 
advice must be supplied to advertising managers of the 
local stores and newspapers. Leadership must be provided 
to procure co-operative action among retailers in the stag- 
ing of community washion shows. The co-operation of 
local theatres and motion picture houses is a fruitful pos- 
sibility which has already been tested. These few exam- 
ples are only illustrative of the practical character of the 
activities which must be engaged in for successful cotton 
promotion. It calls for a scientific technique. It is far 
removed from’ hallyhoo and sentimentalism. It must 
establish itself on foundations of actual values. 

Today the United States is the one bright spot in the 
world of cotton consumption. We are fortunate in having 
the combination of elements which make it so. There is 
present the great urge from our cotton population, the 
huge interest which springs from a textile industry which 
in all its branches gives employment to more than half a 
million people, the enlightened and sympathetic interest 
of the world’s greatest merchandising system, and, finally, 
the nation-wide consumer consciousness of the economic 
and social significance of cotton to the whole people. We 
have taken the essential step to combine these great vital 
interests in the common purposes before us. 


Mill Workers Aid 


Charlotte, N. C.—Working in co-operation with the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission, the Mecklenburg 
Red Cross officials announced that Red Cross first aid 
instructors are being furnished local industries for the 
training of employees in first aid and accident prevention. 

Instructor M. Weldon Rogers has completed a course 


_ at Chadwick-Hoskins Co. with the following persons pass- 


ing the standard first aid course: Bert Blanton. H. R. 
Broome, Anne Coleman, Earl Cooper, Mrs. Earl Cooper, 
Susie Cook, Mildred Cook, W. E. Coleman, O. R. Crews. 
Peay Fowler, Mrs. J. C. Gillespie, Mildred Gilliland, 
Sara Griggs, F. M. Fowler, Everett Gantt, Mamie Gard- 
ner, a Lpuise Meeks, A. L. Painter, Mrs. Clyde Pop- 
Redding, Georgia Shoaf, Nettie Shoaf, O. E. 
mah, Loretta Smith, Miss Mary Emma Smith, Mrs. 
Azalea Trant, Mrs. Ella Thrower, Letha Thrower. M. W. 
Vaughn, H. L. Woodell. 
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COST SYSTEMS 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern Sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, WE Suttle, Jr., A. W.. Foley, 
Charlotte Office; BE. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd. St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, mi SS 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. 
Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Division, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Greenville, Cc. J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &@ CO.,, Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mgr., 903- 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
Ci ga teps., W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Chi urlotte, 
N. C., office; John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold 
‘id Buck, 1615 12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 
331, Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 's. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta ‘Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., 8. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 
N.C 


. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc- 
Bee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C., 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 
and D. 8. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, 
and 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Sou. Mer.; H. .L. 
Siever, P. O, Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler, 
608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C .Young, 1546 Stanford 
Place, Charlotte, N. John Ferguson, ©. - Box 692, La- 
Grange, Ga, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CoO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
C. 


N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.; Gor- 
don W.-—Einloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated 
Brokerage | Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, 
aah a Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; John R. 
White, Mer.;: Corn Products Sales Co,, Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbureg, 5. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 25 South- 
eastern Bldz., Greensboro, Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H, Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Blidg.. Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, 
tockingham, N. a ao Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
C.: Dixie Roll & ¢ ‘ot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marie, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton; Mass. Sou. Rep.., 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER. MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. Sou. Reps., Wil- 
liam L. Morgan, P, O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; J. O. Cole, P. 
©. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Me sighan, 449 St. 


Charles St., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile - 


Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
eG ee Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS 494 St., N.W., Atlanta, 


3a. Offices at: Columbia, S. , Raleigh, N, . Texarkana, ATK., 
Columbus, Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dent., PR... 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Ga., 172 Trinity ‘Ave.. s..W., 8.-G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bidge., Olin Duff. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C | 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H, Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Biv. “"“Wilmingten, Del. 
John L.. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 
J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 8S. A. Pet- 
tus, A. W. Picken, N. R. V ieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. McGregor, 
Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bldz., 
eee Fe Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 
S. W. FF, Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 
et ‘Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
78. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.,, Inc., E. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 
Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 8. Church 
St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 
Service Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 
Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn.., 
Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mgr.; Clif- 
ton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. 8S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 38-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Aegt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. 
Littlejohn, Piedmont Reed & Sales Co., Agt., P. O. Box 387, 
Phone 5440, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Braley, Southwest Supply 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Ware- 
house, 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. 
and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, 
‘arolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John EB. Fox, First National Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., J. W.-Lassiter, F. W. Reagan, E. H. Chapman, ( ‘harlotte, 
N.cC.: J. B. Borden, Grace American Bldg.,. Richmond, Va.; T). 
H. R. Wigg,. Wainwright Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Sounts, Law 
and Commerce Bldg.., Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, People's 
Bank Bldg., Charleston, 8. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 5. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, Nn. c., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’). V. P., 187 Spring St., 
N.W.: Birmingham. Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.; 
Charlotte. Coles. Mer., 200 Tryon St.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., M. O. McKinney, Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.; Jallas, 
Tex., W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mer.., i801 N. Lamar St.: Bl Paso, 
Tex., E. C. Wise, Megr., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth, Tex., A. 
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H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex., E. M. Wise, Mgr. 
1312 Live Oak St.; Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer. 
927 W. Forsyth St.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Tax 602 S. 
Gay St.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Megr., N 

St.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer., 234 Third Ave.. N.; 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Megr., 119 N. Robinson St.; 
San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okla., 
E. F. Patterson, Megr., 409 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W..J., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte. N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.;- New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldgz., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor | 
in N. C. and S. Cc. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 


Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp/ies stocked at Spar- 
tanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley; Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. E igert,. 7 St. Paul St.,, Balti- 
more, Md.: T. BE. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N: Main St., High Point, N. ta: Wylie. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, 
Ga.: J. J: Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. 
Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., Decatur, Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tela: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.;: G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St.,. New Or- 
leans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester; Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Seu. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Megr., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box ‘544, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textilé Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.;: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. lith St., Charlotte, N. ie 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C Claude B. Ter, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 
Luke. J; Castile, 924. Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. 
Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ea S. 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S: C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
New England Office . Buffineton Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford. Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P.O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. 
Mgr., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter; E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office. 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. 201 W. 
First. St., Charlotte. N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer.. 201 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen. D. 8. Morse, W. L. 
Rarker, R. B Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 
First Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson-Standard 

ldg., Greensboro, N. J. A. Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bideg., 
Greensboro, A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bide., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bildg., Chattanooga. 
Tenr. s. 1. W hite, American Savings Bank Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga..: 
wa H.. Jackson. B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank T.. 

ear... 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans. La.: B. L. 
Pe mberton. sz4 Dick St.. Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway. N 
ew York. 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. O.: Widener Bldgz., 
adelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantio 
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Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
8. E. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps., A. K. 
Rrown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell. 
Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 
Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va: 2. 
S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace Jackson, 
1709 Fort Bragg Road, ~ gy etteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 3 
S. Union 8t., Concord, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., N. J: Sou. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou: Sales Mer., H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. “R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.; D. 8S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., 
Athens, Ga.: F. J. Chadwick. 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; ;-P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. ©. Box 993, Gastonia. N. ron 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps,, 
Harry G. Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605; 
Mark Goedecke, Mer. New be par Ture, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Davenport 2 2500, 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
Ts. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New a Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 
P. Box. 841, Greenville, S. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., B. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte, mm: 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, lll. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, L. 8S. Poer, Memphis, CO ae J. H. Almand 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. ; G. L. Morrison 
Spartanburg, C.; T. H. Nelson, 
Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. South- 
eastern Div. Office, 315 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept.. Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8S. C.; A. S. Jay. 
Moulton Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; J.T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R: Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
svth St.. S. W., Phone Walnut. 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia; 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldzg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 
2-3291. Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. C.; AA. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga 

SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: lUnion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 


Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
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Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 
Branches: 212 8S. Tryon BSt., 
Sou. Reps., Earl H. Walker, 
H. 


10 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer.. 

203 S. Union St., Concord, N. rom 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, C.3 
Lowes, 3704 Starmount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Fletch- 
er, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th 
St., Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, IIL. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 
tanburg. S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. 
S. C.; Hi F. Taylor, Jr.,; 
ham, Ala. 


Sou. Offices, 171v 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
Reps.. W. T. O’Steen. Greenville, 
Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N.C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny ‘Ave., eee ‘Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S. C.: i S Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
man, Jr.; Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box .1496, 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 


New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., I 


ra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
S. Cc.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., A. Terrell, 


Charlotte, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner, 
Greensboro, N, C.;: H. L. Marlow. Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S. C.; W. N., Dulaney, Chester, 
Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. 
Myers. Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy. Birmingham, Ala.: P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. Cc. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, as 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, 
816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, High Point, 
Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. 1. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 
792. Greenville. S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga.: Torrence L, Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidzg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., R. M. Mauldin and 
a E. Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Strib- 

ng. 


Rowell 
P. O. Box 
ms 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C.., 
Mer. 


Room 231 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B,. F. Barnes, Jr. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CoO., 


Johnston Blidg., 
ton, Mer. 


Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, ar hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., V H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blide., iskeeen Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


a Charlotte Office: [, D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
ce, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C., 
2824. 


WINDLE CoO., J. H., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES € CoO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Mass. 
Phone 


231 S. Main St., 


Reps., C. R 
W. Seareli. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. 
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and put into storage many million bales of surplus cotton. 
At the suggestion of certain chain store trade association 
officials, the Cotton-Textile Institute called a cotton pro- 
motion conference in Atlanta on March 3, 1938, partici- 
pated in by representatives of cotton farmers, cotton 
manufacturers, cotton goods merchants, commissioners of 
agriculture and other representative farm leaders. Al- 
though the original purpose of this conference was to meet 
the immediate problem then existing, its deliberations 
resulted in the formation of the Cotton Consumption 
Council which has come to be the most powerful and 
effective group ever organized for the promotion of any 
agricultural commodity. . 


Cotton Consumption Council 


It includes within its membership the Southern Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, the cotton co-operative associa- 
tions, the cotton mills, represented by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, and virtually all of 
the chain store systems of the United States, including 
the food chains as well as those engaged in the selling of 
cotton goods as such. The members of the Cotton Con- 
sumption Council hold quarterly meetings for the purpose 
of exchanging views, developing plans and perfecting new 
lines of attack upon the great problem of the cotton-sur- 
plus. 


Through this well-fashioned device every type of store, 
grocery and non-grocery, dry goods, notions, novelty 
shops, shoe stores, drug stores, department stores and 
mail order houses are brought within the network of a 
great common purpose. They have become conscious of 
the importance of cotton in our national economy, have 
developed a genuine interest in its promotion, have 
through their concerted efforts formulated in great prac- 
tical detail the merchandising methods and policies which 
will produce maximum sales of cotton goods. They parti- 
cipate in unison in the necessary publicity and advertising 
campaigns in stimulating community interest wherever 
their stores happen to be, in arousing the co-operation of 
civic and consumer organizations and in making every 
practical appeal to the consumers. 


This year, despite the uncertainties and discouragement 
of a war-encircled country, we are hopeful of a new high 
record of domestic cotton consumption. This year’s Na- 
tional Cotton Week, May 17th-25th, had the active co- 
operation of over one hundred thousand retail stores. The 
President of the United States publicly recognized it and 
praised it. Nineteen Governors proclaimed it. Many 
municipalities celebrated it with balls, banquets, parades, 
contes:s and carnivals. Banners and broadsides and bunt- 
tig were unfurled over the consumer market during that 
period and a torrent of cotton values flowed to consumers 
across retail counters from ocean to ocean and from bor- 
der to border. It is our conservative estimate that the 
merchants of the United States spent more than two mil- 
lion dollars during that week on special promotional 
efforts in behalf of cotton. 

It is not only a great merchandising event. It was in 
addition the occasion for a nation-wide analysis of the 
American cotton problem. It stimulated editorial com- 
ment in virtually all of the nation’s newspapers and was a 
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In MILLS, MILLVILLAGES 
ES 
and FACTORIE 
: 
go. VOGEL No. 5 Closets reduce expenses ACTION 
in installations large and small because 
_of their remarkably low water require- 
( ments and almost complete freedom 
from upkeep costs. 
€ Specifications :enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 
with New rings give new life to your machinery! On spinning, 
ee . inside only, reinforcet new DIAMOND FINISH rings often give better than 
> oe hardwood seat, heavy 10% production increase over spindles with old rings. And 
| brass flush valve, on cotton, silk and rayon twisting, as well as on wool Ba 
xf union ell flush connec- spinning, our patented Eadie rings bring production gains | . 
: semi-frost-proof by : WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 2 
use of No. | valve. (MASS. 
WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO 
| JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY | ° 7 
“9 Wilmington Delaware | Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 2 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 * 
a MEETING PLACE FOR | Lhe 4 
|| Most Complete 
| In New York KNITWEAR | |} 
a, 4 | ] 
the textile industry, the Van- f 
derbilt is home during their | 
| stay in New York. You, too, 
. .. because of its location, which combines | 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with nittin | | 
+ the convenience of being adjacent to New 
aa York's textile center ... and because Gives names of officials, capital stock, number and | 
a of its luxurious accommodations and deli- kind of machines, products manufactured, indicates 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. whether mill does own dyeing and finishing, name 
Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 and address of selling agents, etc. | 
¥ 4% Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 Groups full-fashioned, seamless, and underwear 
4 Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 and outerwear mills separately. 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager ; 
1 New Edition Now Heady 
The 
4 4N DERBILT Price $2.00 
HOTEL Clark Publishing Company 
| PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET NEW YORK lharlotte. 
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J A .. © B S Scientific Experiments 


Skilled Workmen 
70 Years Actual Mill Use 


REINFORCED AT THE SIDES f 


E'NFORCED aT 
THE 
WHERE THE 


_| JACOBS REINFORCED VERY- & 

developed for all types of high 


SURFACE and 
INDENTATION 


> 4 


Lug Straps (split in testing) | 
Hydraulic Press Vulcanized Lug Strap 3500 ibs. 


Hydraulic Press Vulcanized Lug Strop 


Charlotte, N. C.— Danielson, Conn. q 


4 
REINFORCED VERYBEST NON REINFORCED @ 
Y 
Y 
Mr. Millman: YNZ 
Are you using f dv b 
JACOBS Li Mr. Millman: 
REINFORCED - Plug Does Excessive 
which have ideal HAKUNEDSS 
SCIENTIFIC cause excessive > 
SURFACE and om 4) wear on picker 
INDENTATION QI sticks, power of 
HARDNESS and holdup straps as 
give perfect well as give a a * 
picking motion | All Jacobs Reinforced Lug Straps hard picking ms 
and long natural fully protected by patents. motion? 
life to all loom a 
parts? % 2 
Indentation Tests made August 6th, 1940, at a leading Institute of Technology in New England showed the following - | 
results: 
Jacobs Reinforced Verybest (non-vulcanized) no plug | « 
680 Ibs. 
Jacobs Reinforced Verybest (non-vulcanized) with plug | 
640 Ibs. | 
Jacobs Newly Developed Reinforced Verybest Warm Air ce 
Vulcanized Lug Strap 750 Ibs. ss 


